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BINOTA RUFESCENS 


By J. Lyle Donaghy 


50, here we meet—-after long seeking— 
a gorse wild over wooded hill-slope fitted us well 
for we were both distinctly of the wilderness— 
you, linnet of mountain marsh and wild and the seed-bearing 
conifers 
that clothe the hill-slope, 
and I, seeker of every beautiful wild glory that the wreckful 
aeons have spawned in desert mountain 
or wherever in waste places, of the dust that’s whirled 
in the stark daedal wind— 
we met in a fit place— 
I sought you long and now I have you, all to myself, and take 
you up in my hands 
having found you, here, dead— 
The Lesser Redpoll—that is your pretty name— is it quaint a little?-- 
it is not less becoming— 
I look well at every feather—bloodred forehead and crown 
lightly carmine breast and pink in some darker feather— 
I will remember this also among beautiful things— 
let me note the spread of wing stretched out fan-wise 
which bore you, alive, on the air— 
So, I lay you back again, here, where I found you, 
sepulchred in silver, in the fork of the birch— 


April, 20th, 1944. 


2 
NATIVE ELEMENT 
By William Jeffrey 


A CLOUD walking, 

Thus a child had said 
Watching the landward progress of a swan 
Emerged in drip of silver from a pond, 
Questing sweet roots and grasses succulent. 


And as the bird advanced with serpent head 
Elatedly he seemed to entertain 

The selfsame thought. But almost instantly 
His cumber’d carriage and his weighted bones 
Dissuaded him. A thousand ages bent 

Their arc on him. The brontosaurus moved 
In his deliberate web-footed gait : 

He was the-essence of ungainliness. 


keturned now.. Oxen-wise in reeds he knelt, 
And thrusting forth the snowdrift of his breast 
Upon the silver water fell to rest, 

At one again with his own element. 


Now all the lssomness of wind and wave 
Was gathered in his beauty and his pride, 

No hint of any clumsiness was there, 

But all was poised to perfect functioning. 

He paused, and shook the glory of each wing, 
And then in stillness glided on, within 

His sky the sole majestic Jupiter. 


THE SUBURB IN FROST 
By Temple Lane 


I AM out in the bones of the world, 
And the light is fined down to a thread: 
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And the sky has a skin like the dead, 

With the sun frozen out, frozen off, frozen under the verge, 

Like a berg that is due to submerge. 

I am out in the bones and the ribs that are clothed upon morningly, 
noonly, with colour and light, : 

In the no-man’s-land frozen Jacuna where dusk is sucked up 
into night. 

I am under the bones and the ribs of the trees like the laths of a hull 

Dry beached and wreck bottomed, from whose splintered spars 

Shall the wind shape no longer the cheek of a sail. 

And the moon like a skull in a veil 

Cannot feel the quick sting of the stars, is so old 

She knew timeless long timelessness long before cold. 

I am out in the bones of the world, it is Golgotha, place of a skull. 


I am out in the frame of the world, 

And the empty trees rattle their bones. 

I am one with the splendour of stones. 

I leave totems and witch-poles and ruinous rune 

To the noon-time bemused, and am purged by the moon. 


I perceive the world under and round— 

Bland lands of the sun winter bound, 

Where even the olive-cold green is not seen: 

Gaunt monoliths gray in the north where the heat cannot strike, 
And the dark tells no more what the blood-stain was like : 
Red coral turned black or turned white that was tropical-bright, 
Turned bone in the sea by the absence of light: 

The sibilant scythe of the wind, paring bare 

The steppes, cutting under the hair: 

The frozen dark tundra: the secret earth-splendour 

Iced caves have refused to surrender : 

And the cliff-shouldered mammoth of mountain that knows 
What virginity hides in the snows: 

Bald rocks of the islands with snow on the sand 

Where sea-birds would shiver to land : 

And at frigid twin poles, undergirding the snow, 

More stone where waves shiver to flow. 

And I range on them all, with fertility-lust 

Stark frozen and pounded to dust. 
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I believe in the wisdom that has to be quarried 

And may not be hurried. 

Wisdom of wolfram that hardens the steel : 

Wisdom of coal-dust men grind under heel : 

Wisdom of talc that is brighter 
than wisdom of nitre: 

Wisdom of copper green-miraged, the mirage a blind: 

Wisdom of silver the sage leaves behind 

For the wisdom of gold, wisdom’s crown, 

Which the sagest of sages treads down : 

Wisdom contained in suspense till all life freezes stark and seen 
then in the dark. 


O cosmic-held Potence and Purpose and Patience austere of 
this pin-pointed sphere ! 

Keep clear my steel girders, of sureness and will 

Which the padded and tufted days kill. 

Keep me rigorous still : 

For here my strong knowledge is bright as the frost and can 
never be lost, 

But it cannot be so when the middle-class day 

Puts this splendour of Seeing away. 

For night hides the suburb its famine of souls and the gods that 
are telegraph poles. 

I am free in the bones of a life gone ahead, 

Of a phase that is dead, 

But soon to be clothed upon, clothed upon, flung out of death 
to birth hour 

By electrons of power. 

O Potence and Purpose and Patience, preserve me steel plated, 
immune from derision 

Of those flinging shards at a vision. 


SWANS COMING INTO KILLOUGH HARBOUR 
By K. Arnold Price 


HERE the sea savages the defenceless land. 
The loutish gale lunges about the harbour. 
Clouts the quay with a wedge of the plunging tide, 
Jockeys the boats, jostles the rocking gulls. 
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Harsh eddies thrust and drag and suck and spew. 
Over the black soil, sour as a loverless woman, 
The sparse grass hisses, piteous in the harrying wind. 


Here is an end; here is land’s end, meagre and doltish. 


Out of the haggard east, over the shaggy sea, 

Out of the turbulence, marble-sleek to the squall, 
The imperturbable swans ride slowly in, 

Each peerless, each immaculate, veering smoothly 
Over the toppling ridges of hurtling water, 

Each bright head bending to its dark companion, 
Each lucent breast leaning upon a shadow, 

They follow the fluid image flowing before them. 
Only for them the dance, only the pattern 

Traced in secret in the inscrutable surge ; 

Beauty without blemish linked to its crooked likeness 
And all its lustre rooted in a shade. 

Indifferent they pass, suave shapes of air and darkness, 
The robust body sculptured on the wind, 

The brittle vision buried in the wave ; 

Each peering to other and diving as a dreamer dives, 
Into the flood, pursuing the fluent phantom. 

Out of the maculate seethe of milling water, 

Fearless they rise and ride the fearful dark 

In the still exultance of those that have the mastery. 


THE LALUE 
Lines upon the bust of James Clarence Mangan, St. Stephen’s Green. 


By W. J. White 


THE leaves drift down upon my head, 
Dying tribute to the dead. 

Clustered in a shivering wreath 

Low they lie and wait the breath 
That will fling their bodies free 

In a final ecstasy. 
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Summer suns are bright and warm 
On the newly painted lawn. 

Blue lobelia, white alyssum 

Crowd their many-pointed blossom 
Round the tender candytuft ; 
Buxom roses bow with soft 
Many-petticoated grace. 

Children run upon the grass 

And their merry laughter flies 

Out like streamers on the breeze. 
Down beside the lake, whose brittle 
Surface gleams like shattered metal, 
Women with unseeing sight 

Gaze upon the infinite, 

Listening to the thrilling tune 

Of the child within the womb. 


IT, as ever, am alone. 


Chatterton the wonder boy 
Had the genius to die ; 
Better an unhallowed grave 
Underfoot at the cross road, 
Than the fate of those who live 
Bent beneath the poet’s load. 
Keats’s spirit, burning quick, 
Ate the body like a wick, 
Fluttered out and vanished ; Smart 
Battered out his giant heart 
On the stony Bedlam wall ; 
Burns the ploughman knew too well 
Nothing but the boozing can 
Builds a way from man to man 
Through the magic circle’s line 
Blazoned by the spark divine. 
Happiness is in the norm, 
Doing what your fathers did, 
Living in the proper form, 
Saying what was always said. 
‘ Be thou different’ might have been 
Patrick’s curse upon Oisin. 
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Whom the gods would damn, they first 
Strike with a consuming thirst 

For the gifts that fame can give ; 
All the saving grace of love, 

Love of parent, love of woman, 
Love for what is clean and human, 
Choke with love idolatrous 

Of the inward genius. 

All the gracious things and lovely, 
All the gay things, and the holy 
Right of peace make up the toll 
Of the demon in the skull. 


Poets purge themselves with rhyme 
Of their cursed heredity ; 
Rocket out of earthly time 
To a fierce eternity 
That will suck their souls with lust 
Primal as an urging body, 
Weld within the torch’s blast, 
Loose with joy and melancholy. 
But the man must live as well 
And the poet foots no bill: 
Where’s the buyer to be found 
For the torment of a mind, 
For the spirit’s flaming glory ? 
That damned traitor in the belly 
Sells his master’s sacred head 
For the sordid bribe of bread. 


Down the path the yellow leaves 
Leap and twist like Hallow Eve's 
Wizened witches, when the devil 
Pipes them to their yearly revel. 

I am with them as they whirl 
Madly to the shrill wind’s skirl ; 
With them as they fling their dry 
Kisses to the marbled sky ; 

With them dancing down the path 
To the ecstasy of death. 


THE WIEE- OF inher 
HAIRED MAN 


By Padraic Fallon 


HE Tailor, a TAILLEUR GALLDA, a tailor who made clothes 
on occasion for the landed gentry, was a glib fellow, a 
wit, a storyteller, and a bit of a dandy. Raftery, a 
wandering poet of west Connacht, first met him in the little village 
of Clarinbridge at a wedding. There, the tailor who had made 
the bridegroom’s wedding suit, was already the delight of the 
household, and when the dancing started later in the big barn, 
he, with the social halo of the big houses on his shoulders, naturally 
became the master of ceremonies: He was a big success. After 
every dance the girls surrounded him, and as the boys followed 
the girls, Raftery was left without his usual audience. And 
even in the poet’s own hour, the interval after supper when he 
intoned his own poems and told stories, the tailor stole his glory, 
capping his stories with better stories, dare-devil things the 
most of them with a risky twist, and in the heel of the hunt 
knocking the poet altogether out of his stride with an eye-witness 
account of the trial of the “ Red-haired man’s wife’’ who in 
company with a travelling tailor had lately been tried by the 
Grand Jury in Galway for the murder of her husband. He 
knew all the protagonists personally of course. Certainly, he 
did. Knew the tailor very well. Slept at a master tailor’s 
in the one room with him. And the woman! O Boys! She’d 
pull the lodestar out of a compass. And did he know her ? the 
girls asked, did he know her well? Tell us what sort she was! 
His answer was a laugh and a wink. Then he sang the 
song that was made up about her. You know it. It begins: 


They say that your quiet airs 
Are mocked by the flighty heel in your shoe, 
And they’re saying that no woman dares 
Such strange kisses as you, 
And saying O my thousand loves in whispers 
That this thing is true 
That the red man’s wife is also the tailor’s. 
And there’s nothing a man can do. 
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But Raftery dropped his head on his chest and pretended 
to sleep, and in the middle of the last stanza his fiddle slid down 
along his legs to the floor and made a noise that woke him up 
and drew all eyes away from the tailor. He was yawning as 
the tailor came to an end. Then he picked up his fiddle with 
a sleepy grimace while the old men beside him who knew him 
well tittered expectantly. “I was sleeping,’ he said. ‘‘ And 
I am sorry indeed to seem so unmannerly.’”’ But all of a sudden, 
there was a ribald grin on his face. He flung up one hand and 
held it there till there was complete silence. He started to chant. 

“ I was sleeping indeed, and I was dreaming that the cat 
Was warring with the dog for her life ; 
But I wake and find it’s the tailor singing 
Of a man with a bad wife. 
Now wasn’t that a silly man to be a husband, 
A fooleen if ever there was one, 
That he didn’t crack the tailor between thumb and 
finger ? 
And the tailor but the ninth of a man.” 

And then he roared. “ Now, boys! Now, girls! To your 
places! Take your partners! Dance, ye devils, dance!’ And 
giving the tailor no time for repartee he got his fiddle going. 

But later in the night he heard the tailor putting words 
to the very jig he was playing. There were sputters of laughter 
above the music, but he caught the words at last. 

| the fiddler may be a poet 
But is the poet a fiddler ? 
O, on me oath, the answer is 
No, no, indeed, sir.” 

So when the dancers sat down along the benches, he shouted. 
“Nourishment for the fiddler! Bring me a glass. Tailor! 
Where is the tailor? ” 

“ Here,” said the tailor. 

“Play the fiddle for me, Tailor! Me arm’s going tired.” 

‘““T don’t play the fiddle,” the tailor answered. 

And Raftery made a false face of surprise. “ That is strange,’ 
he said. “ That’s very strange indeed.” 

‘“What’s ‘strange about it?” asked the tailor. 

And once again, Raftery grinned his wild ribald grin, and 
the old men tittered expectantly. And Raftery intoned ; with 
little jig-chirps from the strings to keep him company : 
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‘“T ask if he can play the fiddle ? 
The fellow answers ‘ no.’ 
Now isn’t that funny, for look at the way 
He can pull the long, long bow!” 

He shot out a tough arm, and gripped the tailor by the 
lapels of the coat. “ Tailor!” he said. ‘‘ You’re a fraud, and 
a thief too! For the stories you’ve told here tonight are stories 
you've thieved from better men. But I said nothing to you. 
And the only thing I’m saying to you now is, Keep your tongue off 
Raftery or Raftery’ll make you a hot word plaster that'll stick ! ”’ 

That was that. But there was to be another meeting, and 
this is how it came about. 

Raftery was drinking with a piper at Oranmore on his way 
to the fair of Galway, and one of the young Hynahans of Colewood 
happened into the house. When he saw Raftery, he came over 
and shook hands with him, respectfully. 

“How’s that decent man, your father?” Raftery asked. 

“ He’s dead,” the boy answered. ‘“ We’re waking him 
tonight and we’d be glad and proud if you’d be there.” 

“God bless us!” said Raftery. ‘“’Tis the decent men go 
first. Vl be there and welcome.”’: 

‘“ There’s a tailor round at Cummins’s too who’s coming 
over. A right gay fellow, Mr. Raftery, and me Father, God 
rest him, should have a great wake between the two of you.” 

“Is he over from Clarinbridge way? He is. Ah, I know 
the lad. Tell me, does he still sing about the Red man’s wife ? ” 

“He does, sir.’ 

Here the piper, who was more than half drunk, came with 
a stumble between the two of them. “ You were talking about 
a tailor,” he mumbled. ‘‘ Excuse me now, young man! Excuse 
me, Mr. Raftery!’’ He caught the boy by the shoulder and 
hiccoughed solemnly into his face. ‘‘ Never let a tailor into 
your abode, young fellow. When you marry and settle down, 
young fellow, keep the tailor out!” 

The boy, surprised, goggled at him. The piper went on: 
‘“ Before you is a man that has suffered, his family gone on him, 
his land and his business. A man that had a wife, has no wife 
now, and yet is not a widower. . .” 

Raftery gave a whoop out of him. He, too, was nicely 
drunk. “Othe tailor! The airy tailor.’’ And the piper moaned 
sadly. “Ah, Raftery, you’re laughing at me, now. I have no 
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friends. And you promising me to make a song that’d stiffen 
the two of them, that’d blight them and beggar them, that'd 
bed them in misery.” 

But Raftery’s face was twisted and malicious. ‘‘ Here’s 
a song, Mr. Piper,’’ he said. “‘ Though it’s too late for a poor 
fool like you to take it to heart.’ 

“ Beware of the tailor, Man of the house! 
For the tailor is airy and footloose. 
Watch him, the rascal, or quietly as any mouse 
He’ll make you his goose.” 

He stood up. “Come on, young Hynahan!” he said. 
“We'll leave this old sheep!” 

“ He’s crying, Mr. Raftery,” young Hynahan said. 

“A drink’ll cure him. Give him a drink!” 

But the piper was maudlin. ‘“ No drink’ll cure me,” he 
dribbled. “I’m aman without hope. I’m adead man _ Ah, 
Raftery, Raftery!” 

Hynahan bought him a drink, and Raftery and himself were 
going out the door when a wedding party came whooping and 
galloping up to them through the mud. And the story has it 
that if that wedding party hadn’t happened along when it did, 
the chances are that Raftery would never have composed the 
RED HAIRED MaAn’s Wire. For he sent young Hynahan home 
alone, saying that he himself would be along later. Better a 
wedding than a wake. It was dark night when he set out and 
he was so pleasantly drunk that he made no objection when the 
piper trudged off along with him. They left the village and its 
couple of dimlamped windows with a flourish, the pipes screeching 
and Raftery marching like a soldier. At the bridge he paused 
and tapped the hollow roadway with his wattle. He said: 

“From the bridge to the twist at Maurteen Ruane’s 
Ten score of steps and let them be good ones.”’ 

Ah, it’s a wearisome thing to be counting when one can be 
singing or thinking or talking. Come along with me, Piper. 
Be the blind man’s pup! ”’ 

So, with the pipes squealing, they went into the bleak stony 
heart of the county Galway, but after a while the piper was 
winded, and then they began to talk. 

‘What was your wife’s name, Piper?’’ Raftery asked. 

“ Brigid,” the piper answered. And he went on as if there 
was a lump of talk ready inside him. “ We had two children 
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and we were neat and quiet together when the tailor came back 
after deserting from the soldiers. I knew the way it was going 
on between them, but I didn’t let on, so when I was going to 
the town one day I brought the tailor with me and gave him over 
to the militia for deserting. He got two years in gaol, Raftery.” 

Raftery stopped dead on the road. “ You told on him to 
the soldiers, Piper ? ”’ 

‘Two years he was there,” the piper said. “ And I having 
no peace, even when the kettle would be singing on the turf 
and herself stirring the cradle with a bare toenail, thinking what 
way it’d be when he’d get out. Two years saying goodbye, 
I was, Raftery, for when he came out, she went off to the roads 
with him and brought the children.” 

Raftery said: “if you'd killed the man, laid a stick on his 
head or a knife in his belly, ’twould have been a man’s deed and 
none would have blamed you. But VU not travel any road 
with an informer. You may go back, Piper! ”’ 

There must have been an argument then, for the story has 
it that Maurteen Ruane of “ten score of steps,’’ a sturdy hot 
little man who liked his sleep, came over his mearing wall with 
a good ash plant in his fist. What he found frightened him so 
much that he nearly went back to bed quicker than he rose out 
of it, for in the dark glimmer of the night all he could see was 
a darker lump of darkness that grovelled and grunted and cursed 
in a human enough way, but also, most unhumanly, squealed 
and whistled and squeaked like nothing of the earth. The pipes, 
of course, but it was only when the rumpus was over and Raftery, 
on top, kept the piper’s mouth in the mud, that the pattern 
could be separated into intelligible parts. Old Maurteen dragged 
him to his feet, only to find himself in turn sprawling, and it is 
only because he had the sense to stay put, mud or no mud, that 
we have any knowledge of the row at all. And the row is 
important, so important perhaps that it is very likely that the 
poem was born in it as a kind of reaction, for the piper was com- 
pletely broken, a pitiable sodden psychic mess as he turned 
himself towards the village, stopping only once, it is said, to 
sob over his shoulder : ‘‘ you treated me bad, Raftery, you treated 
me very bad.”” That cry must have troubled the poet. Maurteen 
Ruane records that they listened together till the poor man’s 
sobs were part of the faint night wind, and that when he asked 
Raftery what he did to the poor devil, Raftery answered: “I 
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did enough, God knows. Didn’t I, who should know better, 
make the world’s weight on him heavier and more bitter. Leave 
me to meself, now, Maurteen Ruane! No, I won't be stopping 
the night with you.” 

It was then, the storyteller says, that Raftery made up 
the song called the REDMAN’s WIFE, sitting by the wall, a cold 
pinpoint in that wind sown country of stones, tired after his 
fight, weary from drinking, and in that condition of inertia in 
which the Psyche sometimes becomes radiantly active. The 
didactic scheme is part of its time when the only public speech 
was that of the priest in the pulpit, but all the emphasis on 
judgement, and the terror of God it displays, makes it seem 
as if the poet, with this mighty facade of thrones and lightenings, 
was reminding himself all the time of something that would 
dominate his own wayward passions. It is a sinner’s lecture 
to a fellow sinner, and whatever smugness is in it, is that of the 
sudden penitent, for Raftery, like Verlaine, enjoyed the habit 
of sackcloth. It is one of the nine masks. 

Anyway, the poem was ready on his tongue when young 
Hynahan, who had driven back on the off chance of meeting 
him, drove up the boreen with him to the wakehouse. There, 
in the barn where the tallows dripped in yellow clouds of light, 
he must have seemed like a figure out of some folk nightmare 
as he appeared in the doorway in his muddied cotamore, his 
face dirt-plastered and unshaven, his blind eyeballs upturned. 
Perhaps with his usual cunning, he timed his entrance ; perhaps 
he sent young Hynahan before him to get the young tailor to 
sing. At any rate, that vain youngster was in the middle of 
the early version of the RED HarRED Man’s WIFE when this 
grey blackhatted vision drew all eyes from him to the doorway. 
And when the song finished there was no clapping. The gathering 
watched Raftery. He walked in slowly, following his sightless 
eyes straight to the tailor. Everyone made way for him as if 
they knew where he wanted to go. When he reached the tailor, 
he stopped. Then his voice came, chanting and measured. 

‘Tailor,’ he said. ‘Is there an answer to that song? ”’ 

The tailor was frightened. ‘‘I don’t know, Mr. Raftery”, 
he said. 

And Raftery chanted: ‘‘ And how would you know? A 
rattle-brain like you. A mere tongue. A repeater. Can you 
make an answer to that song, Tailor?” 
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‘What kind of answer?” trembled the tailor. “I don't 
know what answer you mean. Sure a song isn’t a question 
wanting a yes or no, Mr. Raftery?” y 

“Clothes answer the naked,” Raftery chanted. Food 
answers the hungry. Penitence answers the sin. A priest talks 
with a priest. That song is one side of a long, long argument. 
I will answer that song, for a poet only can answer a poet. I 
have my answer, Tailor. Leave the floor to me. 

And while the tailor subsided somewhere, Raftery was 
facing the people, his eyes lifted sightlessly as he leaned back 
on his wattle. 

“There’s an answer to everything,’ he said. “ But a 
fool can’t tell it. A woman sins with a heigho and a gallop, and 
a poet makes a song about it as he’d make a song about a jug 
of whiskey. And for the same purpose. But the same poet 
walking the road of a black night might hear a lonely man crying 
in the ditch. His wife has disgraced him with another man, and 
he can’t face the neighbours for shame. He’s sold out his place, 
spent the money drowning sorrow, and here he is, a penny-whistle 
man, or a bad piper, maybe, picking up half-pennies. God 
help us. Isn’t that the answer to the first song? That’s the 
other side of the penny. That’s the side I saw tonight. Listen 
well, for God was good to me, and opened my ears.” 

This is the song, Englished after my fashion. 
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Remember that the One 

Son of Mary was nailed on a tree, 

And that we are born from the sin 

Of the first woman, Eve, 

And that saints, whose thoughts run 

Like writs between God and beast, 

Summon, O summon us always into the wonder 
Of the calm Christ of the east. 


Heedless fellow, 

Shall I tell you the tale of Doomsday 
When the thin flames of hell 

Shall curl like a beard from your face ? 
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Will you wear that new halo 

With grace? Will you dance, will you race 
To the redman’s wife, my gay lad, or will you 
Wear ashes in that black place ? 


OQ Midge drunken 

On a moment! O spry dancer ! 

Shall I tell you how the earth will redden 
On all skylines and calve thunder ? 

And suddenly, suddenly 

Break up and be God’s body here, 

His cold eyes opening 

From brows of black air. 


All miracles are in those eyes, 

All climates the happy dead roam 

With souls a cool wave-dance of polar lights ; 

You grow as your sight grows till your soul alone 

Is a mirror for God, an angel, great wings for flight 
Wakening from your shoulders, then this whore, 

Your sin, comes out of you like black smoke from fire 

And you wither down in an eyeblink, a sad-faced caricature. 


i 
Will she come to your aid, then, 
This lady who elbowed lazily 
The bright wool from the soft yawns of her bed 
Of a sunny morning to dawdle down the valley ° 
She who’d put a grand hat on her head 
Though she sank to the buckles as she trailed her finery 
Over wet lands to the well and she in a cloud 
Of glory, love-story, faery and fancy. 


The hearth wasn’t for her, the pot with its nest 

Of bubbles, her churns, nor the milk-hour when cows 

Are quiet over pails, O no, nor houses thatched with rest 
Where horses, mailed in iron sweats, still rang from the ploughs ; 
O no, with the children she bred upon her breast : 
She’d go streeling after this lout 

Of a journeyman tailor whose only address 

Is an old clothes basket at any man’s house. 
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She roused up her babies 

That Fair-day early, she put on her blue cloak ,_ 

Even as the Redman drooped on his crook in frieze 

That drizzled and the first pens filled with daybreak 

She took her darlings from their lullabies. 

To patches and pity she dragged them, to the stitching stomach, 
To the lonely roads, O the hag, where at last the sky is 

The empty sack that breaks the beggar’s back. 


Bedded now outside the gospel 

No sweet mass-bell wakens her. Though our Saviour talk 
Over arable and green hill from the steeple 

And decent people kneel before the altar, | 
What theme has she but misery under the quilt | 
Now lust is lost and bodies falter ; 
She lives where time is terrible 

In a soul that knows no holy water. 


Ill 
If bone were malleable, our foreheads, Tailor, 
Would be crucifixes from a mental anvil 
Where all thought is stigmata, where long before 
You troubled your mother did Christ the God-man 
Rise among the melancholies and the listless terror 
Of dead faiths, nailed foot and hand, 
And die through His side without a drink of water 
That we might have hope and sanity and world without end. 


The great lover knows that great love is 

Like summer followed by the winter’s cold, 

And that love, like trumpets, that drove a burst of leaves 
Out through one’s very fingertips and called 

From the top of touch for a bird’s mouth and nine long lives 
To sing its miracle, is suddenly chilled 

For no reason, for nothing, only the soul loafs 

Back and there is nothing where everything excelled. 


And how will the Tailor fare, that wielder of 
A needle and a mighty ball of thread, 

When Samson, the hero, had only to let in love 
To have his locks picked and be left for dead ? 
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When Hercules, terror of mapmakers, who could shove 
Africa out of Europe, still could be led 

By the shift of a woman, and the Gods all crying above in 
The feathery air, to a bloody deathbed ? 


Fool! The names I could name, each with 

A slut or a queen on the other side, they rain 

Till my head like a piper’s capful of threepenny bits 

Is a pile of winged heels and helmets, each a ruin, 
Broken like a bird or planet in the middle of their flights 
By some woman’s sin, 

And now but old faint names I’d get to rights 

To frighten a fellow in a Connacht inn. 


They come to my mind. Pay heed lest the room fill 
With the trample of feet and armour as I talk ! 

Bless every door and windowsill 

For murderous women walk 

After each dreaming man, and they can do great ill 
In the world for still they sulk 

With large eyes in white faces and red mouths that kill 
Or leave each one of us a burnt-out hulk. 


Dermot, whose wounds still in the bruised air 

Of blue Ben Bulben whisper of last agonies, 

Might speak from the wild boar’s tusks, did I dare it, 
And bear me witness of all woman’s treacheries ; 

So marvellous once, the earth mistook you for Easter 

And hid a girl with blossoms on your knees, 

Yet your bedded wife went mating to your murderer ! 
I shame to call on you to remember this. 


I ask your pardon, and the pardon, too, of those 
Other gentles who dazzle my poor head. 

The tailor may save his own soul. Great heroes 
Suffer too much from being dead 

If a poet may stitch their stories into small-clothes 
And make for an ill-got lout from fine thread 

A tapestry of history more precious 

Than our lord Jesus ever wore in bed. 
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Though the first man, Adam, unribbed himself 

Why should we look to woman for our true wish 

Night after night when a saint on the oak shelf 

Over the bed, as quiet as a dead fish 

With empty eyes of phosphorus or delf, 

Plagues us and plagues us afresh 

With longings for the Eden that was before that shes pelt 
Divided our single flesh. 


Give heed to that single-minded saint 

And the clergy, apart from us, who live lonely men 

That their hands, blazing on altars, may feed like candle flames 
The image of God in men and women. 

Regard and take example, for a good book says 

Better bolt with the badger or stink in the fox’s den 

Than be a married bachelor whose wanton ways 

lind hell-fire in the end. Amen. 


THE MAGI 


By Arland Ussher 


HREF «ings of words assisted at the birth of the .iodern 

/ spir’ , all three came from Ireland, that country >f mad 
kiny ; their names were W. B. Yeats, Joyce anc shaw— 

the last of ae bards, the last of the pedants, the last of — e court- 
jesters. ~ ey had little inkling of the new age to w ich they 
brought t ar great gifts—the frankincense of the in gination, 
the myrri of the subconscious, the gold of reason; io Yeats 
the goal o his quest seemed to be “the uncontrollab mystery 
on the besual floor ’’, for Shaw it is even more depressi ¢ things ; 
they were great teachers but not good learners, they ire truly 
Irish in their splendid and half-crazy spiritual isolatic.. Yeats 
and Joyce ended their lives in sterile ingrowing he .ed, and 
Shaw has survived as that most melancholy of human figures— 
the jester who does not know when to stop; in them is written 
the epitaph, if not of the Anglo-Irish (a word with snobbish 
associations, which would not cover Joyce and hardly even 
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Shaw) at least of John Bull’s Other Islanders. The Other 
Islanders, that hybrid and transitory species (all of whose qualities 
were perhaps united in the great creator of Gulliver) were a 
curious compound ; they could be grandly generous in action 
but were seldom generous in thought, they combined the grouchi- 
ness of the fonctionnaive with the far deeper pessimism of the 
native Celt, they added to the uncooperative pride of the Irishman 
the traditional eccentricity of the Englishman, they had a swagger 
and a “ bravery’ too extroverted to be Gaelic and too insolent 
to be Anglo-Saxon. To this obscure race of individualists, 
tinged with the queer unearthliness of the Irish earth (a reincarna- 
tion, one might almost fancy, of the legendary Dananns) it has 
perhaps been allotted to give to a striving and suffering world the 
Philosophy of Irony. In the case of Shaw the point will be 
clear enough ; his rationalism, though shallow, is so insultingly 
obvious that it would seem mankind need only be given time 
and they must see it and be converted—-action and (still more) 
passion are futile and unnecessary. His English sense of society 
and his Irish anarchism combine perfectly to make him at once 
John Bull’s parasite and his tormentor——-a character comparable 
to the humble domestic pulex irnitans. The plays of this 
“revolutionary ’’ are in large part arguments between an impatient 
idealist (generally a woman) and a representative of big business 
or law and order, in which the rebel—though she scores many 
points—is invariably worsted in the end; Shaw blows out the 
paper-bag of ‘intelligence’ until it bursts. G.B.S. will be 
remembered less as the modern Alice’s pedagogue in Socialism— 
combining, rather disconcertingly, a sociological Walrus with a 
pessimistic Carpenter—-than as the myth-hero who killed that 
poor Cock Robin, Romance. He has given Woman the deadly 
weapon of ridicule against her lord and master, whether as husband 
or gallant; and the French, with all their love of esprit, will 
have none of him for this reason—to visit France is to have the 
uncanny experience of being thrown back into the Pre-Shaw 
Age. G. K. Chesterton called him a puritan, but his fear of 
the flesh (unlike the true puritanism of Chesterton— or of Joyce) 
is a mere distaste for riot and disorder; he likes the ladies as 
much as he likes ideas, but in both cases flirtation and not passion 
is the note. He has no comprehension of the demonic or the 
tragic— the thorn in the flesh or the crown of thorns—and therefore 
when he utters himself through the mouths of the great figures 
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of the past he makes them suburban ; his Joan would not have 
gone to the pyre, nor his Inquisitor have sent her there. True 
to his role of the Court-Jester, he has ended as the faithful apologist 
of tyrants, but an age which chiefly asked of him to amuse it 
has no right to pull wry faces; and we may extend to him in 
his later character of Broadbent-in-Europe what he has denied 
to far more excusable Broadbents—the sufferance of fools. It 
may seem to be straining a fancy to see Yeats in the same company 
as Shaw, for his influence, outside the technique of poetry, has 
been small (as he would have wished it); but his significance 
as a figure and a symbol is very great. Yeats, alike in his early 
Blake-period and his later Burke-period, is the extreme embodi- 
ment of a mood common in Ireland, but known to every man 
of imagination at the present day—the nostalgia for aristocracy, 
the fear and horror of science and of the masses, the hatred of 
a universe of law: a mood which brings him close to the best 
minds of Germany, who have so often (though for rather different 
reasons) dwelt in a self-chosen or enforced solitude. Germanic 
also (not Classical, and assuredly not Gaelic) is the vivid sense 
he conveys that the preternatural is evil, that the heavens are 
cold and inimical, that beauty is a bewitchment ; the merchants 
of souls in The Countess Cathleen are recurring figures of: 
folklore in the land of Faust and Peter Schlemihl, not in that 
strangely innocent Sagenwelt of Fionn, Oisin and Niamh. The 
unique artistic achievement of Yeats was to have married the 
Nordic Wagnerian-romantic feeling of enchantment (refined upon 
by the fin-de-siécle) to a very human and Irish charm—as it 
were, to have half-naturalised the Undines in Tir na n-Og ; but 
the reverse side of this was an unwillingness to recognise any 
divorce between them in real life. With that common “ literary ” 
ignorance and irresponsibility which Julien Benda has branded 
as a treason to the mind, he toyed (though distantly) with the 
modern Caesarism, like a Renascence prince hobnobbing with 
charlatans and bravoes ; the beauty he created (we are far from 
the eternal sunlight of Gaelic myth) was the gleam which announces 
the deluge, the twilight in which shapes change and shadows 
lengthen. The magic in which he was so deeply read—will 
anyone ever know, did he himself know or care, how much of 
it he believed? It was enough that it interposed a darkly- 
embroidered curtain between him and the world—it was an 
ironic cloak of invisibility in which he enveloped himself, It 
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is no accident that birds flutter so frequently through his rather 
eery and windy visions (how seldom we find a wildflower or a 
scent of the earth!) as once they did around the head of the 
pale Celtic love-god Aengus, for there was something bird-like 
in his mind as there was in his face; he was—not without some 
of the sinister suggestion of the phrase—a spirit of the air. With 
the third of the ironists, the Catholic-bred Joyce, we are in more 
genial company: the Odysseus who never (in his heart) left 
Ithaca, the Milton of the subliminal rather than the sublime, 
who could ‘“‘ make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven ’’— but always 
a very human heaven and hell. Joyce is not a juggler with 
ideas like Shaw, nor with masks hke Yeats—idea and symbol 
of sufficient human breadth have been provided him by the 
Christian tradition ; but he is a juggler—the greatest, the weirdest, 
the most inexhaustible—with words. Ever since the first hewing- 
out of language the Word has lain like a tombstone—though 
often a gorgeously-carved one—-on man’s spirit ; it was reserved 
for this elvish etymologist and supersubtle pupil of Jesuits to 
roll away that stone from the sepulchre. In Finnegan’s Wake 
and A Vision the Vico Wheel of History has been dizzily hitched, 
by Joyce to medieval nominalism, by Yeats to medieval astrology ; 
these two belated alchemists and scholastics caught a far-thrown 
spark from the proto-Hegelian Vesuvius. If Yeats is the Pico 
della Mirandola of Dublin, Joyce is her Cervantes ; Don Quzjote 
and Ulysses, what are they but the two most perfect expressions 
of Catholic realism and humanity, its Iliad and its Odyssey— 
at once ribald and tender, learned and fantastic, provincial and 
universal—even as Ireland might be a piece of old Spain, lost 
and wandering in partis infidelibus. As the comedy of Shaw is 
the Mad Tea-Party of the conscious, so the mock-epic of Joyce 
is the Saturnalia of the subconscious; the world which Yeats 
longs to escape from, and Shaw to set to rights, this cosmic 
scavenger enjoys with almost canine receptivity for all its sounds 
and smells. The scrap-heaps and kitchen-middens of his native 
city—like the slag-pits of the psyche—come to life and dance 
for him as did the rocks for Orpheus, and the odorific Liffey 
runs softly till he ends his song ; the rounds of a Jewish town- 
traveller become as timeless as the Old Testament, and a lying-in 
hospital becomes a symbol of the inn where symbols are born. 


AN EVENING WITH BEN JONSON 
By Joseph O'Neill 


HEN I went into the Mitre tavern, I caught the note of 
a booming voice. ‘‘ Ben Jonson” I said to myself. 
It was he. The big face, like an enormous brown 
apple that had got bruised in the handling, stood out from a 
corner beside a fire at the far end of the room. 

I stood behind the outer circle of backs staring at him. The 
day Henry Wotton had brought me to see him, he had only come 
out from some prison where they had lodged him on the charge 
of killing another actor. He had lost all his goods, been branded 
on the thumb, He should have looked downhearted, defeated, 
but he had had the air of a conqueror that day. This evening 
he looked still more triumphant. The,heavy shoulders with the 
blotched face sticking up between them were vibrant with life— 
with a defiance of all defeat. His big eves, rolling round the 
company as he talked, were proclaiming contempt for adversity. 
His dominating domineering voice was proclaiming it. 

“My mind was never ground into such oily colours that I 
could flatter vice or daub impudent pretences. Before I’m done, 
I'll strip the follies of this age as naked as at their birth.” 

These were his images, these imaginations of crushing victories 
over vice and folly and pretence. 

But how could any man crush the follies of the age by stripping 
them naked before men and women who were nakedly unashamed, 
I thought. What use tearing off the silks and satins unless you 
could remove with them the life they concealed ? 

A florid smiling woman came over to me. 

“Welcome back to the Mitre, Master Barnwall. Won’t you 
sit? Here’s a bench.’ 

I sat down, called for a tankard of ale. That fellow who 
was standing in front of Jonson was Marston. I remembered 
him now ; swarthy twisted face and raucous voice. No need 
to mark him with any sort of raddle to remember his venomous 
gaze or the coarse voice ranting :— 


“The mawkish dank of clumsy winter ramps 
The fluent Summer’s rain and drizzling sleet 
Chilleth the wan bleak cheek— ”’ 


“S’death man—stop it came the boom of Jonson, 
22 
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I heard myself laughing, queer squirted laughter. There was 
liberation here, plenty of it, lunacy and liberation. A man at 
a table near was talking about a man’s duty to follow his father’s 
trade. He stopped to stare at me, then went on with his dis- 
quisitions. From the group at the fire Jonson’s voice was 
booming : 

“ Mawkish!. Of all the tumidities that have turned my 
stomach—don’t grin you fool—there’s nothing makes me so 
queasy as that sort of bombastious rant— ” 

I drained a second pot of ale. The gloom that had been 
hanging over me was lifting. 

“When I’m resolved to unmask a fool, I’m not afraid of 
a ruffian’s stab—no, nor of a whore’s drugs—I’ll not have poetry 
patched up in remnants and worn-out rags of fustian.”’ 

I got up, went to the group and stood staring at him over the 
shoulders of the others. His eyes rolled on to me—-rested on me. 

“What's this that salutes us out of the embroidered hat like 
an motion: (hae? 

“You don’t remember me, Master Jonson”’ I said. 

“Remember you— yes, why—isn’t it the younger gentle- 
man,—the barnyard fowl, the popinjay in the peacockery whom 
the noble Henry Wotton presented to us aforehere ? ”’ 

“The same fowl”’ I said. 

“And still a popinjay.” 

“ Still clad in popinjay’s feathers’ I corrected him, “ but 
the barnyard fowl still beneath them.” 

‘““So I see—so I see.’”’? He began to hum: 


“A barnyard fowl that so doth thrive 
In form and feature 
That barn and palace seem to strive 
Which owns the creature.” 


I pushed through the crowd to the space in front of him 
beside the fire. He examined me with an appraising eye. 
‘And what new matters have you now afoot, to come back to 
this tavern, Mr. Gentleman, this lowly tavern—to desert the 
plush and velvet outsides you consort with for this green and 
soggy multitude ? ” : 
“T’m looking for a home, most honoured Sir—a place where 
there is no emptiness, no starvation of mind—a solid firm place.” 
He turned to the others. 
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“This is the ark to which once he flew, but that was many a 
month ago and, when we healed him for a while, he returned 
not. I said to myself ‘It is the raven—the crow—worse—the 
crow in peacock’s feathers—a deserting breed—they never come 
back ’—but here he comes again, looking for something that is 
real, mark you.”’ 

“Let him pass on. What is he but another of them— 
another Court rat’ said a voice behind me. 

Jonson raised his hand. 

“Hush! Hush! not an unwelcoming word. He _ has 
returned. Our barnyard fowl has come back to the barn. Let 
me present you. I forget the name.” 

“Edmund Barnwall”’ I told him. 

“Edmund Barnwall. Why, I remember—-a good barnyard 
name. Well, my good Edmund Barnwall, once again I have to 
ask, what is it that has brought you winging back to the ark— 
all this about starvations of mind ? ”’ 

“Tm looking for the real”’ I told him, “something firm 
and solid—-something that a man can feed on, keep on feeding 
on, something that nothing changes.” 

“Something a man can feed on, something that nothing 
changes. How simple and how subtle are his answers! ”’ 

He took a pipe out of his pocket and began to fill it with 
strong tobacco. 

‘“ There was a time—-”’ he began musingly, then stopped 
and looked up at me. 

“ You have heard of the La-Fools”’ ? he asked me. 

NG "ale said: 

“ Strange—a most ancient family, ancient as any in Europe, 
the La-Fools of the North and the La-Fools of the West sprung 
from a king’s loins. You must have heard of them.” 

“TI even may belong to them ”’ I said. 

‘That may be. They bear for their coat yellow and checkered 
azure and gules—- ”’ 

“ Are they the breed that feel things or make others feel them, 
that starve or that feed on others’ starvations ?’’ I asked him. 

He considered that, stuffing the tobacco into the pipe with 
his little finger, then looked up at me, put his hand out, swung 
me round and round. ; 

“Strange cackle from such plumage’ he said meditatively. 

He patted my galligaskins. 
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“ And yet that is their coat—without the yellow perhaps, 
but the coat of the La Fools certainly, and yet you cackle 
strangely for a La Fool.” on © 

“A fevered cackle”’ said a voice from the group. 

“The peacock has a touch of fever’’ said another. 

“Would it were that” I said. 

Jonson stretched out his hand, caught my wrist. 
‘ Let’s feel your pulse.”’ 

“ Your worship should advise him to cleanse his body all 
the three high ways, sweat, purge and phlebotomy ”’ said some- 
body. “ That’s what the peacock needs, I warrant you.” 

Jonson dropped my hand, looked up into my face, turned 
to the others. 

“No abrupt opinions—’twas the savour of a poet he met 
sweating in the street got into his brain, still stinks in it—If 
he can crow still, he’s sound—no fevered cock can crow. Can you 
still crow, cockerel ? ”’ 

© Ats a> long tune ‘smce I’ve’ crowed” 1 “said, ~~ V cannot 
believe I’ve any crowing left in me, can’t even believe it’s a world 
to crow in.” 

“So that’s the matter. The dunghill’s empty, no true 
magnitude left. But there you’re wrong, my cockerel, for there’s 
no lack of dunghills full of magnitudes and rich in odours from 
which live cocks may glow and crow.” 

His voice was booming over the hall. 

“ Crow—Crow against the devil! against life! Crow! what- 
ever happens! Let there be light! Away with darkness! It 
is a nothing—a shadow to be sung away, crowed away, incan- 
tated— ”’ 

From the hall a shrill Cock-a-doodle-doo was answering him. 
Another was answering it and in a trice the whole hall was a 
babel of cock-crows, quackings, gobblings, mooings, bleatings, 
gales of shouting and laughing. 

Jonson banged his knee with his hand, caught me by the 
arm, drew me down to the seat behind him. 

‘Chanticleer! the complete Chanticleer! That’s the song 
to challenge the world” he cried. ‘‘ Did you hear them, the 
sinful, sixpenny mechanics, yet cocks shouting from their dung- 
hills, crying against the universe! There’s the spirit of life, the 
soul of the dunghill cock that has kept his challenge, can set 
the whole universe crowing. Wine there for my dumb bird, 
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my barnyard peacock—my melancholy gentleman. We must make 
him crow—what wine is it to be—white or claret, my peacock ? ” 

“ White ”” I said. 

‘Drawer !’”’ he shouted “ Drawer ! ”’ 

‘Anon, Sir, Anon”’ came the answer. 

‘“None of your anons—at once draw this gentleman the 
best of Juno’s milk--your best, do you hear—no middle sort 
for a mind that has looked on starvations, a cock that must be 
saved from melancholy moults, returned to crowing. Have they 
kicked you off your chosen dunghill, pecked your plumage, strewn 
their gardens with your feathers, scalded your guts? ”’ 

“None of these things, good Master Jonson. My hurt is 
more internal.”’ 

“They have not then kicked you downstairs in that most 
noble peacockry you roost in?” 

“Not they. I’ve kicked myself downstairs or rather, to 
put it plainly, I hunger for other company.”’ 

“Hungry for company? Ah! You get no .closeness in 
that noble den except the closeness of haunch to haunch ? ” 

“T have no complaint about the haunches there. Mostly 
they are most excellent, most noble haunches, close and warm 
as far as mere flesh goes— ”’ 

He was watching me in a meditative way, strangely quiet 
for him. ; 

“ But mere warmth of flesh is enough for most ”’ he said. 

“ Has it been enough for you, Master Jonson ? ”’ 

“Nay! Nay!” 

He smiled at the absurdity of the comparison. “If you 
would permit me to be with you for a while, ’twould give the help 
I need” I told him. 

Sol ESCR 

He looked down at his pipe as if considering its connection 
with my words, proceeded to light it with grave precision, put 
it in his mouth, puffed and watched the smoke with his eves 
half shut. Then, as if he had resolved some question, he turned 
to Marston : 

“ Even as we were talking, John ’’ he said ‘‘ You mark your 
stuff has grown old.” 

His face thrust out in front of him seemed to have closed 
his talk with me for good. It was as if I and my story had vanished 
from his sight. Why had I come to him? What connection 
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could there be between me and that bull’s front that proclaimed 
in every line its savage power to live alone? Yet those brilliant 
eyes had something of all life in them. Even the harsh mouth 
had a sensitive curve about the lips and the forehead, with its 
delicate lines under the short black curls, was full of feeling. 

The voice was rolling over my thoughts, drowning them 
in its torrent. 

‘You may be rubbed and fubbed and stroked and cloaked 
and soaked for that sort of fustian, my good John, but I give you 
warning that your noise will pass. For that is the difference 
between poets and poetacios, poetitos that utter all loudly, 
unfitly, while poets will use election and mean.” 

Henry Wotton’s words came back to me. 

“A city jack bred in the streets from the days when he was a 
child in long coats, his home a brick-layer’s house in Hartsborn 
anes. 

Wotton’s face came before me with its words—that 
touch of gentleman’s scorn mixed with the scholar’s admiration. 
Then it floated off in the torrent, as unreal as faces and words 


in a play. 

When the tavern was shutting, Jonson took my arm in the 
middle of the good-byes. ‘‘ You’ll come home with me”’ he 
sald “sl Hesevening is .early /yet.> 

Home was a low room under the roof in an old house in 
Blackfriars. ‘“‘ A poor hostelry for you” he said, “but the 
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beggar’s best is wealth he does not know ’ 
I looked round me. On three sides the roof sloped down 
almost to the floor. The furniture consisted of a pallet bed, 
a rickety table covered with scribbled sheets, a bench beside the 
table and a shelf in one of the corners where the roof gave room 
for it. There were more books on the shelf and—on the angle 
of the floor under it—a large flagon standing amongst them and 
two jars and a waterjug. 
He nodded me to the bench, went to the shelf, brought over 
one of the jars and two cups, swept the manuscripts off the table. 
‘Only your own mind can give a sting to the things outside 
you,” he said. “ Your trouble is that you sting yourself. 
If you grasp that, the cure’s in your own hands.” ae 
‘“My mind does not grasp it. There are stings outside the 
mind, stings and fangs. If I meet a tiger coming down the 
street can my mind take the fangs out of him, by grasping them ” ? 
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He considered that, pulled out his pipe and began to fill 
it slowly. 

‘This riddle shows a little like a love-trick of one face ° 
he said “Is she perchance too high to see you ? ”’ 

“Let us say it is that for the sake of argument ” I said. 

“Women are external things. It is the fangs in a man’s 
mind that use them for occasions to gnaw him. Not that there 
are not fangs outside us.” 

He turned up his right thumb. A capital T was branded 
deeply on it. 

“They are there” he said: Only an idiot can deny that— 
but they are few—fewer than the common allow—and your gentle- 
woman isn’t among them—Her fangs are lent her by your own 
mind, for love is a creature of the mind-—one’s own creation— 
love and pity and hate and jealousy and fear—all that brood— ”’ 

“You think they can be escaped by resolving that they 
don/t-exist” 

‘““No—no—that I never said. They do exist. Lying to 
yourself will not aid you. The Stoics tried that and failed.”’ 
He watched his smoke rings curling up to the ceiling. 

“ Love is an essential thing—I grant you that. It is one 
of the intensities.” 

The tobacco smoke wavered round him, round the room. 
The wall behind him was ceasing to be a wall, becoming a door, 
a door that was opening into a world where external things lost 
their power of harming. 

‘““ How can any man draw the fangs of love?” I said. 

“ By transforming it, transmuting it.” 

“ And how can a man do that?” 

‘Through art—the great alchemy, the transmuter of pain 
and fear and love and hate—the creator of all permanent human 
creations.”’ 

“And what has that to do with me,” I said. ‘‘ I who am 
not a writer, a playwright, a poet, a painter, a coiner of mirages ? ” 

“ How can you tell? Have you ever tried to put into a 
play those tigers inside you or outside you whose fangs you feel ? 
pk we ever tried to transmute your pain into the intensities 
ol-art? ” 

“ Never. What would be the use ? How can a man trans- 
mute anything unless he has the gift of the alchemist ? I cannot 
go to sleep—to dream—as you do through art, through anything—”’ 


J 
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He nodded slowly—began.to pour out wine from the jar. 

“What about Euripides on that?” he said. 

“ Sophocles perhaps—Euripides is too soft for my mood ”’ 
T told him. 

* Then let at be Sophocles.” 

He went to the corner, took two thick books from the shelf. 

‘“ Aristophanes too” he said. ‘The other way of trans- 
muting your base coin.” 

“ Through laughter ? ”’ 

‘“ Yes—everything, the heavy earth itself can be dissolved 
through laughter.” 

“Not a starving body, not even a starving mind, Master 
Jonson, unless your mind has already mastered its own starvation, 
its hungers—I cannot do that—if you can do it, you are more 
mind than feeling— ”’ 

He laughed softly, held up his cup. 

“A toast to that, to the man whose mind is master of his 
feeling, even when he is fullest of feeling—Here’s to me and 
Chaucer and Aristophanes ”’ 


POEMS MARKED URGENT 
By Patrick MacDonogh 


T is frequently demanded of the modern poet that his poetry 
must be urgent : a poem is damned because it lacks urgency 
or praised because it possesses it. Now, urgency, in its 

best sense, is a quality of all poetry approved by time ; but the 
word seems often to be used by modern critics as a synonym 
for “violent,” and their demand rules out all contemplative, 
descriptive or philosophic verse which ‘steals upon the sense’. 
The violence they seem to demand is not necessarily that of 
subject, nor even of language ; violence done to the intelligence 
by incongruity, by mere oddity or perversity of fancy, by the 
modern form of the old vice, the conceit, is enough for them. 
As the classic conception of sublimity degenerated into a taste 
for elegance and absurd refinement, so the demand fora brutality 
in poetry which should saye it from the stagnation of decaying 
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Victorianism and Georgianism, has degenerated into a search 
for mere surprise. Synge’s belief that before poetry could become 
popular (i.e. valuable) again it must become brutal had contem- 
porary validity; but the recent statement of a responsible critic 
(thrown out casually as an accepted truth) that “the function 
of Art is to shock” has no validity at all. It seems, indeed, 
that this and kindred statements, explicit or implicit in much 
of to-day’s criticism, are only a form of that moralising tendency 
towards Art which their authors would indignantly repudiate. 
For what they really demand is that Art should be a mental or 
moral injection to shock the recipient out of a hated complacency, 
just as the Wordsworthian heresy proposed truth as the immediate 
object of poetry. Of that Coleridge wrote, “ It seems, indeed, 
to destroy the main fundamental distinction, not only between 
a poem and prose, but even between philosophy and works of 
fiction, inasmuch as it proposes truth for its immediate object 
instead of pleasure. Now, till the blessed time shall come, when 
truth itself shall be pleasure and both shall be so united as to 
be distinguishable in words only, not in feeling, it will remain 
the poet’s office to proceed upon that state of association which 
actually exists as general, instead of attempting first to make 
it what it ought to be, and then to let the pleasure follow.”’ 

In fact, where urgency means violence, even true violence 
and not mere oddity, it cannot be claimed as a necessary quality 
of poetry or painting or any other art; although, in a strident 
age impatient for sensation, it may be a way to immediate notice, 
if not to lasting affection. Where is the violence, where the 
shocking element, of this ? 


In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and wav’d her love 
To come again to Carthage. 
Or of this ? 
What gentle ghost, besprent with April dew, 
Hails me so solemnly to yonder yew, 
And beckoning woos me, from the fatal tree, 
To pluck a garland for herself or me ? 


Examples are, of course, beyond number and it would immediately 
appear that if, as some critics claim, urgency, in the sense of 
violence or shock, is an essential quality of Modern Poetry it 
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is something different in more than manner from Poetry as 
previously acknowledged, or even as acknowledged by themselves. 
But, in fact, there is no real difference here and the confusion 
is in the critic’s mind. What he is looking for is, indeed, urgency 
which, in its true meaning, is an essential of both. Tired of 
poetic exercises in traditional metrical schemes where the writer, 
through lack of genuine creative impulse, fits his poem as into 
a fixed mould instead of imposing his own rhythm upon a malle- 
able scheme ; tired also of the slack writing of those who, through 
the same lack, write a verse that is free not only of obvious metrical 
plan, but also of organic shape, critic and poet alike look for 
escape and find a temporary relief and pleasure in eccentricities 
and incongruities. And no wonder ! for at least in this hit-or-miss 
launching of every missile “hat comes to hand some are sure 
to break the bottle. Certain very modern poets, highly praised 
for the vigour and freshness of their imagery, seem to work by 
bringing together a series of miscellaneous impressions unrelated 
to any central, controlling impulse. The result is pastiche, 
brilliant, kaleidoscopic. The pleasure it may give is immediate 
but not lasting; it disturbs the surface of the mind without 
reaching the profundities of the spirit; and those who call it 
urgent because of its eccentricity are misusing a _ valuable 
word. Even in some of the best verse of to-day, verse which 
has organic unity, which is related throughout to the central, 
serious, creative impulse, outwardly expressed in basic rhythm, 
the clever epithet occurs as an evil. How often is a good modern 
poem spoiled by the word or phrase that “ sticks out,”’ the epithet 
or image, accurate, brilliantly illustrative in itself, but as harmful 
to the whole as a passage in a painting finely executed but out 
of tone. This is not to deny the value of surprise in poetry. 
It is a frequent, though by no means necessary element in good 
poetry of all periods, aroused not by the shock of distortion or 
incongruity, except as a deliberate effect with a definite object, 
but by the pleasure of recognition in the presentation of the 
thing seen or divined in such a way as to make it more clearly 
seen or divined than ever before; by the aptness of figure or 
image or the opening of a window from the particular upon the 
universal view. And even where the surprise is achieved by 
revelation of likeness in the apparently unlike it is done within 
the realm of the single originating purpose or need, without 
reference to some alien sphere. Not in language only but in 
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their music, the acknowledged poets of the past and the best 
of the moderns, have used distortion warily as a means to a 
particular end, bringing the verse always back into rhythmic 
continuity. It is a proud claim of English poetry that it has 
never been satisfied with an appeal to the ear alone but has been 
directed to the spirit and the intelligence ; and in recent years 
there seems to have grown up an actual fear of musical verse, 
a puritanical, moralising dread of betrayal through delight. 
This distrust of song may have done some good, but it is on 
the whole a tendency more destructive of poetry than all the 
musical verse of weak content which it has strangled. For 
what is common to the acknowledged poetry of the past and 
the best work of the moderns is the true urgency,—that inner 
rhythm, that fusion of idea and language whose function is not 
to transmit thought (though it may do so) but, in A. E. Housman’s 
words, “to transfuse emotion . . . to set up in the readers 
sense a vibration corresponding to what was felt by the writer 
” This, the real, the necessary urgency of the poet; 
drives home meaning or feeling by the rightness, the inevitability, 
the appropriate music of its expression. 

The demand for urgency appears in another form in the 
generalisation, offered by some critics with apparent certainty 
of acceptance, that a true poet must deal explicitly with the 
social or political or national questions of his time. These, it 
is implied, are urgent and to fail to write of them is to be without 
urgency. This theory, a creature of twenty years or so, which 
came to its full strength in the “‘ whispering thirties,” had already 
begun to lose caste before the present war, but is still found 
lurking, sometimes in disguise, about the courts of English 
criticism. Those “ poets of the left ’’ who discovered and fostered 
it have suffered a partial disintegration of their poetic personalities 
as a result of the violent disturbance of their social philosophies. 
The young are great moralists and for the last two decades the 
young have made themselves heard in poetry and criticism as 
never before, and they have done something good and necessary 
to the health of English poetry. By earnest insistence upon 
nakedness and truth they have cleared away a lot of fripperies 
whose only function was to obscure and delude. By insisting 
on the contemporary scene as possible material for other than 
satirical verse they have gained admission for valuable words 
and themes to poetry. By their disrespect for traditional forms 
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they have carried on the work of Whitman, and the very failure 
of those who mistook liberty for licence has been valuable as 
a proof of the absolute necessity of form, organic form, in poetry. 
But they have misused their power dangerously through a priggish 
moral attitude to Art; and the assertion that poetry must be 
used to propagate ideologies, to publicise social evils and suggest 
reforms, or even to present an enlightened commentary on the 
passing scene, is not only unsound but sacrilegious. Angry men 
are unreliable judges and it would seem that justifiable anger 
against indifference, complacency, shallowness, caused a confusion 
in the poets’ and the critics’ minds. What they really mean to 
demand is that the poet should be responsive to the spirit of 
his time. The Elizabethan poets did not necessarily write of 
the war with Spain or of the New World, but they did write 
in the intoxication of adventure and of discovery, not the medieval 
re-discovery of the lovely and real, the local world of childhood, 
but actual discovery of continents and wonders and the power 
of men’s minds ; and in this they were modern. But the value 
to literature lay, not in the fact of their modernity, but in the 
nature of it. The good poet is of all human beings the most 
human, and cannot but be interested in and affected by the 
doings and sufferings of contemporary men and the nature of 
contemporary thought. He is, in fact, aware of the spirit of 
his time. But his response may be, and often has been, anti- 
pathetic if, as far as he is aware of it, that spirit 1s mean, 
materialistic, concerned with temporary to the exclusion of 
eternal questions, with bread to the exclusion of faith, or mind 
to the exclusion of spirit. Who can now say, with even an 
approach to the approximate truth of history, what is the spirit 
of to-day in a divided world? It may indeed be one of shallow 
materialism, seeing power and wealth as the sizmmum bonum 
and preferring expediency to justice. But what is most noisy 
and apparent in an age is not necessarily the expression of the 
prevailing spirit of individual men and it might equally well be 
claimed that this now looks for true liberty, equality and fraternity, 
loves intellectual honesty, prefers truth and justice to established 
codes of rank and morality, and seeks earnestly for a faith beyond 
political dogma. Certain it is that the better minds of men are 
now quick and subtle, impatient of sham and effusiveness, and 
that they bear an almost intolerable burden of pain and of anger 
at the twisting of countless lives from their proper purpose, and 
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stand perplexed between almost intolerable hopes and fears for 
the future. And yet, to insist, even in a country at war, in the 
midst of horror and bewilderment and social upheaval, that poetry 
must be explicitly concerned only with contemporary events, 
betokens, for all its apparent moral justification, a lack of funda- 
mental seriousness. That seriousness, the poet’s seriousness, is 
not primarily concerned with contemporary events, but with 
their relation to the enduring problem of humanity itself,— to 
birth, and love and death, and to God. His method is not that 
of the moralist, or the philosopher, or the scientist. His method 
is one of sympathy, not analysis. He is the universal patient, 
supremely articulate. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM 


By J. Lyle Donaghy 


ILLIAM ALLINGHAM was one of the later modern 
masters of the ballad—the ballad is especially his field 
and that in which he is most frequently successful. 

Allingham’s interest in the ballad was probably both tem- 
peramental and a result of circumstances of birth, up-bringing 
and culture and education. Brought up in the neighbourhood 
of Ballyshannon, the Erne and Assaroe, his interests were, many 
of them, country interests and related to the realities of the human 
life around him. He was interested socially in his own class, in 
the position of the landlord class in Ireland, and in the lives of 
the peasants and fisherfolk—an Irish country life of which the 
ballad was still a voice. It was in some respects an outworn world, 
a world which in Allingham’s time was already passing and which 
in poetry received an extended lease of imaginative life through 
the Pre-Raphaelites—that art movement which represented such 
a curious blend of strength, bed-rock realism, robust human 
interest, and wanness, fragility, sometimes unreality, and echo. 
Allingham’s close connection with the Pre-Raphaelites probably 
contributed to deepen his natural interest in folk life and tradition 
and in the ballad. 

Be that as it may, Allingham, in spite of a thinness and light- 
ness of his vein of genius, became a master of one of the more 
robust forms of literary expression—the ballad-form. His interest 
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in it was both local and national, and universal. He wrote ballads 
of his native countryside—‘‘ The Winding Banks of Erne” and 

Abbey Assaroe”’ are two in which simplicity and culture blend 
finely. Petrie supplied him with the materials of “‘ The Nobleman’s 
Wedding,” and he put his craft to account at once, turning out 
a really good ballad with more terseness and vigour of treatment 
than is usual in his work, and, for an essentially trite theme, with 
quite a lot of freshness. At the same time, his interest in this 
form was universal, and he edited ‘“‘ The Ballad Book ”’ for the 
‘Golden Treasury Series’ in 1864. 

To any true eye and ear it is plain from their selective arrange- 
ment, their tone and quality, that Allingham’s ballads have 
passed through a really cultured mind; they are the product 
of a real interest in life and of a culture which was as real, directing 
their form, selective arrangement of theme and essential simplifica- 
tions. On comparing them with Tennyson’s style of ballad, 
“ Edward Gray ”’ and “ Lady Clare,”’ we see at once the superiority 
of Allingham’s. Tennyson’s ballads are artificial and unreal, 
Allingham’s are rooted in nature and remain both real and natural 
though expressed with true culture and great art-skill. (Tennyson’s 
society ballads were not his strong point). 

Mr. Yeats, whose judgment. of the work of his predecessors 
was often very good, and who made judicious selections of the 
works of Blake, Moore, and Ferguson, made also a very good 
selection of the work of Allingham. The sixteen of Allingham’s 
poems which he selected and edited were published in a beautiful 
volume by the “Dun Emer ’”’ Press in 1905. Of those sixteen 
poems, nine are ballads and most of the remainder flavour of the 
ballad style. The opening poem, “‘ Let me sing of what I know,” 
is one of Allingham’s less known better poems. “ The Winding 
Banks of Erne” and ‘‘ Abbey Assaroe”’ are both well-known, 
being in most Irish anthologies ; even some of Allingham’s best 
work is of a light-weight quality, and sometimes verges on trite- 
ness—‘‘ A Dream ”’ is such a poem, though the last verse of five 
lines has an insouciant quality which is a familiar quality of many 
good ballads ; “‘ The Fairies ”’ exhibits that degree of poetic fancy 
which is rather to be called light imagination—the quality of 
fairy fancy has rarely been more successfully exhibited than in 
the well-known poem, whose first line, ‘‘ Up the airy mountain,” 
strikes the keynote of a well-sustained fancy ; ‘ The Lepracaun, 
or Fairy Shoemaker,” is less successful—it ends with a neat stroke 
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of elfin drama. ‘‘ The Girl’s Lamentation ”’ is of a more serious 
nature, and deals more starkly with the facts of life ; some stanzas 
in it have the full force of tragic ballad poetry ; “ The Nobleman’s 
Wedding” I have already spoken of; “ Kate o’ Belashanny ” 
is a light ballad, moderately good ; ‘‘ Four Ducks on a Pond "— 
almost too competently written—is well known; “ Aeolian Harp,”’ 
selected from about half-dozen poems of that title which the 
poet wrote, is a flirtation with the more tragic spirit of autumn ; 
“The Maids of Elfin-Mere’”’ is a very perfectly executed ballad— 
as with ‘‘ A Girl’s Lamentation ”’ and ‘“‘ The Nobleman’s Wedding, ” 
its theme is little more than a version of a traditional ballad theme 
found in the folk-literature of most countries—this poem, also, 
is familiar in anthologies; ‘‘ Twilight Voices”’ is not the worst 
of ‘ Twilight ’ poems; ‘“‘ The Lover and Birds ”’ is about the best 
of Allingham’s poems; ‘“‘ The Abbot of Innisfallen’”’ is quite a 
good version of the old changeling and “‘ Thomas the Rhymer ”’ 
theme ; “ The Ruined Chapel’ conveys an atmosphere with some 
depth of feeling and thought. From the point of view of form 
and expression, the sonnet ‘‘ Places and Men’ may be added 
to these. It is not a very wonderful poem, but is quite good, 
perspicuous and of interest—unfortunately it is not sound in 
theory. 

The longer poems Allingham wrote have, some of them a 
degree of interest, but Allingham was too lacking in philosophy, 
poetic or any other kind, to be consistently tolerable in a long 
poem of a thoughtful kind such as “ Evil-May Day,” and in 
“ Laurence Bloomfield,’ which has considerable incidental interest 
of historical and other kinds, he flavours too much of the Victorian 
gossip narrative, of which Mrs. Browning’s ‘“‘ Auruora Leigh ”’ 
is one of the best examples, to be very exciting as poetry. The 
conversational style of such poems is sometimes acceptable, but 
rather from a human and friendly point of view than as art. It 
is acceptable only when it is a Mrs. Browning or a William Alling- 
ham who is chatting to us, for in certain moods, when such are 
those who do the chatting, we can enjoy their chatting to us in 
verse, just as we would have enjoyed their chatting to us in real 
life; but it is only in certain moods that we can appreciate that 
kind of poetry or verse, even when it is the product of cultured 
minds like Mrs. Browning’s and Allingham’s. 

The question of the degree of Allingham’s genius becomes of 
especial interest when one finds that he left some five hundred 
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fragments of verse, ranging from a line or two to a dozen lines— 
and most of them definitely poetic, though not very intensely so. 
They were published in a volume, “ By the Way; Verses, Frag- 
ments and Notes,” arranged by Mrs. Allingham. In a note in 
that volume, Allingham writes, ‘‘ Someone defined genius as an 
extraordinary capacity for taking pains; but this is absurd. 
Genius is one thing, the power of taking pains another. When 
both meet in one man (will and opportunity also granted) great 
works are produced. A commonplace man may be very pains- 
taking, but the quality of his work must be commonplace.’”’ That 
is, of course, mainly true: all the painstakingness in the world 
will not make a genius of one who is no genius. On the other 
hand, even about the sickest and dullest work done by an un- 
commonplace man there will almost certainly be some traces of 
his uncommonplaceness. I think, however, that the power of 
taking pains is often partly an effect of a man’s being a genius— 
an effect of the nature of genius which tends to be intense and 
profoundly concentrative. The real intensity of genius is not 
conspicuous in the bulk of Allingham’s poetry, neither is it in the 
500 fragments, and I incline strongly to relate his obviously 
frequent lack of finishing power to the comparatively small degree 
of his genius. The comparatively huge number of fragments and 
unfinished poems which he left behind him is significant of the 
imperfectly inspired poet, the half or amateur poet. There is no 
intrinsic urge to finish imperfectly inspired work. 

In ‘“‘ Life and Phantasy ”’ (1889), in a “‘ Prefatory Note,’’ he 
wrote: ‘‘ There are various modes of producing what a man is able 
to produce, and in my case I have, as it were, gone on knitting 
in the midst of other occupation, a little web of poetry for myself 
and those near me out of designs suggested by the influences of 
the passing hours, have looked back at these from time to time, 
reconsidered retouched, omitted, filled up, added new things 
to old. This is in the main a tolerably accurate hint of the process 
whereby for the most part these six volumes have taken substance 
and shape, and they ought at least to show something of the 
quality of homogeneity, so far as this may belong to a man’s 
progress through successive stages of life and their various moods. 
This mode of writing which Allingham describes—if there was 
no more behind it, no more integral whole-seeing mode of creation 
—is the mode of writing of an amateur. There is nothing speci- 
fically wrong with the activity which Allingham describes except 
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that it omits notice of the initial and true poetic process. Even 
in reconsideration and revision, the true poet is continuously 
conscious of and occupied with his vision as a whole, and his chief 
technical concern is with the integrity and purity of his expression 
of it. Not only “ By the Way,” with its five hundred fragments, 
but the fancifully designed volume “ Flower Pieces,’ and very 
much of the rest of his work, go to show that Allingham had very 
little power of sustained vision. Phrases and glimpses are what 
we get mostly in ‘“‘ Flower Pieces,’’ phrases and glimpses of about 
the poetic standard of the fragments. 

Allingham was a minor poet, though a very interesting minor 
poet. He had not the sheer intellectual power which is necessary 
to the making of a great poet. His mastery of the ballad form 
almost obscures that fact, but cannot quite do so. His greatest 
poetic triumph, the poem in which, in spite of some faint echoes 
of Chaucer, Tennyson and others, he comes nearest to greatness, 
is “‘ The Lover and Birds,’ The poem is triumphant, in spite 
of some echos in style of expression, because of the strength of 
Allingham’s original seeing, or vision, in it, and because in its 
making all his powers of emotion and thought, imagination and 
fancy have been harmoniously blended and active in the one 
creative power and in the one creative act, and the result is a 
poetically powerful coherent poem— 


Gay Lark icaids 
‘The song that’s bred 


In happy nest may well to heaven make flight, 
its fresh true notes. 


tN 


is one of 


SUPERCHILD 
Aico Keb Cri 
By Olivia Manning Robertson 


ERTAIN adults pride themselves on understanding children. 
C If this boast were true they would understand the nature 
of man. 
They say children can’t sin before they are seven,” I once 
remarked to the Caretaker of St. Malachi’s Court flats, as we 
watched infants crawling in the playground sand-pit. 
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‘Maybe, lady ;” replied the Caretaker. ‘“ But be then 
they has it all learned be heart.” 

When I first began my work on the playground in the Dublin 
slums I was astonished to discover that infants possessed the 
same virtues and vices as their elders. Up to then I had shared 
the common belief that children change when they “ grow up ” 
into rational beings. The truth dawned on me: remove the 
pomp and verbiage of adults, and they are merely older children. 
This appears self evident, yet it is seldom appreciated. An 
understanding of human politics, history and morals can be 
gained by realising that we grown-ups conceal our childish 
propensities under a hypocritical facade; we punish children 
for practising our own vices and follies. 

More than anything else, sand brings out the true character 
of infants. To watch a sand-pit is to study a microcosm of big 
business, party politics and international relations. The play- 
ground sand-pit is a rectangle of concrete thirty feet by fifteen, 
filled with three feet of sand. Down the centre is a concrete 
ledge. When infants under four arrive on the playground they 
are dumped in the sand to play. To the infant, however, the 
pit is not a small, concrete rectangle filled with sand in which 
they “ play’. It is a dangerous place of tribulation ; a world 
of struggle and cunning. 

Imagine yourself to be an infant. Your business in the 
sand-pit is to work. You labour at making a home secure from 
invasion ; you create works of art with sand and shells; you 
build towers and palaces. But to achieve this means a wrestle 
with your fellows. When you first arrive, a gigantic and powerful 
being known as Lapy to her face, and THE WummMan behind 
her back, provides you with a bucket and spade; the instant 
she goes away, somebody steals them. The Enemy has two 
methods of doing this; male and female ways. Little boys. 
seize your bucket and spade by force which makes you howl. 
This sound always brings the Wumman who restores your 
implements, which means that you can keep them for about 
five minutes before they are stolen again. But little girls come 
smiling to you. 

“Will yuh lend us your bucket and spade for a minute for 
to make a grand pie for yuh ?”’ Unsuspectingly you lend your 
implements. The little girls make a pie and then another and 
another. You sit doubtfully and don’t like to howl as the pies 
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are made for you. The Wumman doesn’t help you as you don't 
yell : you just sit and snivel quietly. However, there is a remedy. 
Hit a baby smaller than yourself and take its bucket and spade. 
The Wumman now becomes a traitoress: incomprehensibly she 
objects to your righteous appropriation. Life is unjust. The 
only way to circumvent the unjust wumman is to use a little 
necessary explanation not entirely accurate :— 


“You naughty child to take the baby’s spade!” 


‘“T did-ent. The babba pulled me hair that’s why I done 
it. It’s me own spa-ed.” That is a sensible thing to say, because 
although the wumman may not believe you, she will be puzzled, 
especially if you look at her straight in the eyes and begin to 
weep. However tiresome she is, be on your guard against telling 
her ——. She is queer. The funny little words make her 
cross. 


Now you have the necessities of life, your tools. You dig 
your hole. It is hard work. You must defend your new home 
with your spade as other people try and kick it in and jump over 
it ; they knock down your pies that decorate the edge of your 
hole: they steal your shells. Actually, it is a very good ideal 
to steal shells. It saves you the trouble of gathering your own. 
Now you have made your home. You sit in it: if anyone 
approaches it, scream and hit them. Don’t let them near it: 
it’s yours ; your bucket, your spade, your pies, your shells. Pick 
the heads of flowers by the railings and put them in your home. 
You sit there proudly. A familiar feeling comes over you. Dis- 
comfort. Then a lovely feeling. All is well. Why are people 
shouting ? They are telling the wumman. The wumman is 
coming. She is cross again. What can be wrong? It’s your 
home, a nice, warm, wet home. The wumman is scooping up 
the floor of your hole with a shovel. She puts your floor in a 
bucket. Now she ruins the place with smelly stuff called “ jays 
flood.” It’s not fair. You scream. People are despising you. 
Misery. What about smashing your home and everyone else’s ? 
That’s fun. It’s grand. Tear up the flower heads. Jump on 
the pies. Hit the baby’s head—-that shook him. Jump off 
the ledge on top of the other people’s pies. Jump. Anguish. 
Blood. Bandage. You run screaming home to mammy 


BL knew an infant who did not behave like that, but he was 
typically subnormal. He was two and a half, yet looked a year 
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old. He had a fully developed head but the lower part of his 
body was undersized, with coiling legs like white worms folded 
under him. He was only able to lever himself around with his 
stick-like arms. His face was wizened and he had an invariable 
smile of astonishing sweetness. This smile and his lovely but 
vacant eyes I recognised as peculiar to the mentally weak : 
nowadays we have a eugenic horror of “‘ mentals ”’ yet, to make 
up for their feeble-mindedness, they often have an innocent 
and affectionate nature. Putting this child in the sand-pit 
was like throwing a lamb among wolves. I would put a spade 
in his curved, lotus-like hand ; the moment my back was turned, 
it would be taken. He seldom cried and never complained. 
He could not talk. The other children were not wilfully unkind 
to him ; but they thought him funny, and would drag him around, 
his weak legs trailing after him, and balance him on swinging 
boats and horses. The children have a passion for burying 
things in sand; coins, clothes, boots, but above all, something 
alive. I have had to disinter kittens and puppies; the infants 
mean no harm, because they are quite willing to be buried 
themselves. One day I heard shouts of laughter from the sand- 
pit. I went over and found a crowd of infants surrounding 
something. I pushed them aside. The weak-legged baby’s 
head was shewing above a smooth surface of sand, looking as 
if it had been cut off, and laid on the strand. Though buried up 
to his chin and therefore unable to move an inch, he was smiling 
sweetly. 

But there is the opposite type of abnormal children, not 
so meekly angelic in disposition. I met one of these prodigies 
one hot August. Like their elders, infants in sand-pits obey 
regular seasons for special occupations. During two weeks in 
August they set to work digging “ shops’. These are square 
plots, filled with shells and any odds and ends. It is hard work 
making the shops and a good corner site is coveted. One day 
I was making the round of the shops, graciously admiring, like 
a lady Mayoress. Finally I reached the best site, the corner 
furthest from the rest of the playground and from my supervision. 
A little group of children were digging unremittingly and grimly ; 
their’s was the deepest, the widest hole, the most adequately 
stocked with shells. Standing by was a little boy of about three, 
legs apart, arms folded. He was smaller than the digging 
children ; his coarse black hair was cut in a “ pudden’ basin ” 
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fringe round his head. He had fat scarlet cheeks and a grey- 
eyed stare. I came up to the diggers. . 

‘What a wonderful shop! And what pretty shells 
They stopped their work and gazed at me. I felt my compliments 
had fallen flat; that I had not received my accustomed 
acclamation. 

“You are working harder than any of the other children. 
I am sure you are proud of your shop.’ Still no gratified smiles. 
At length a little boy pushed his flaxen hair from his sweating 
forehead and spoke :— 

“Tt is-ent our shop, lady.” 

“Not your shop ? ” 

- NO; dady: 

‘How ridiculous. Whose shop is it, then ? ” 

This time a girl spoke. She pointed to the black-haired 
onlooker. ‘‘ The shop do be his.” I turned to the black-haired 
infant. 

E svit. yours.” 

“Tt is. They’re my slaves.” Indignantly, I commanded 
him to leave the sand-pit. I declared that the shop belonged 
to those who made it. The deposed tyrant said nothing. He 
walked away, his arms still folded. With rapture the diggers 
received their emancipation. Feeling pleased with myself, I 
strolled off ; I wondered how the little boy had managed in the 
first places to impose upon them. They were many, he was 
one. He was smaller. He had not even a spade to beat them 
with. However. now I had established justice. 

Twenty minutes later, I observed the new owners of the 
shop aimlessly hanging about near the railings. They were 
looking dejected. I went over. 

“Why have you left your nice shop?” They were silent. 
One of them pointed. I marched over to the sand-pit. Sitting 
in the middle of the hole, shells and spades piled round him, was 
the Superchild. 


axe 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 


By A. J. Leventhal 


THE PicTURE oF Dorian Gray. Adapted by Micheal MacLiammoir. Gaiety 
Theatre. ; ; 

THE BLAck STRANGER. By Gerard Healy. The Players Theatre. 

CLEVER Lap. By Nora O’Hare. New Theatre. 

DEIRDRE OF THE Sorrows. By J. M. Synge. Dublin University Players. 

THE Eary oF STRAW. By Christine Longford. Gate Theatre. — 


Let it be said straightaway that Mr. MacLiammoir has sinned aesthetically 
in dramatising Oscar Wilde’s period piece. He has perpetrated a crime as scrious 
as putting ice into wine from a bonne bouteille. Wilde, the indifferent poet, the 
provocative critic who had learned his craft from Whistler, the writer of a formally 
inspired prose who developed Pater into epigrammatic patter, knew above all 
when he had a subject that lent itself to the stage. The Picture of Dorian Gray, 
as written by Wilde, is a moral tale, which excludes it from forming the subject 
of drama outside the Moralities and melodrama. The adaptation is definitely 
melodrama and, what is worse, melodrama without tears. Like de Musset’s 
Margot, we like the stuff that sobs are made of or the drama is likely to be rounded 
with a sleep. We have no sympathy with Dorian Gray and even less for Lord 
Henry, and the former’s tragic end can at best arouse a sense of horror at the 
inescapable conclusion to a cautionary tale. Even the suicide of Sybil Vane (Betty 
Chancellor, impeccably pathetic) is too unreal, too sudden to affect the emotion 
of the audience. There wasn’t a tear in the stalls or a self-conscious cough in 
the dress circle. 

Lord Henry and Dorian Gray form two sides of the character of their original 
creator: the one the non-opter, the other the opter. Dorian commits the sins 
which his friend is content to make the theme of aphorisms. The play reflects 
these two sides of the novel, and the action obviously profits from the mysterious 
vicious practices of the former. Finally conscious of his own evil—more precise 
in the play and hence less effective—he must himself remove from the world his 
diabolically beautiful body. Before this, however, he has seen blood on the hands 
of his portrait following the murder of his artist friend. In the novel the sym- 
bolism might be accepted as satanic stigmata manifesting themselves in a mind 
evilly overwrought. In the play, the bleeding canvas, if mechanically ingenious, 
was crude with the vulgarity of a religious oleograph. 

The French have two useful phrases to distinguish between irrelevant pro- 
fundities that lend themselves to separate collection in anthologies—mots d'auteur 
and those which are integral parts of the play—mots de situation. Wilde, like 
Shaw, uses both, but the mots d’auteur are to be found in abundance in his plays. 
In the dramatization under consideration the unforgettable epigrams of the novel 
are spilled out for our delectation in bountiful irrelevancy with the persuasive 
insoutance of Micheal MacLiammoir as Lord Henry or with equal aplomb by the 
ladies in the drawingroom scene, so that in our wonder at the Wildean witticisms 
we forget to take an interest in the Dorian Gray saga. ond 4. 

Hilton Edwards’ production and Carl Bonn’s settings maintain the high 
standard which these artists have set themselves. The fog scene was particularly 
effective. The acting likewise deserves praise—Sally Travers, Aiden Grennel 
and Joseph O’Dea all making the most of their minor parts. Robert Dawson was 
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somewhat overshadowed in his role of Dorian Gray by Micheal MacLiammoir’s 
Lord Henry, but he rose bravely to the melodrama of the last act. Christopher 
Casson could not surmount the impossibility of Basil Hallward. 


After a successful appearance in Cork the Players Theatre opened a season 
in Dublin with a play by Gerard Healy. Despite examples like Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Granville Barker and Noel Coward, there is a tendency to over-estimate 
the value of experience on the stage as an aid to writing for the stage. There 
is a danger that the actor turned playwright may think too much in terms of 
his original craft. He tends to think in dramatic situations rather than in drama, 
in the player’s rather than the play’s moment. The actor is the slave of the 
proved successful situation, the peon of applause ; for him the player’s the thing. 

To this tendency may perhaps be attributed the sentimental tableau of the 
final curtain of the Black Stranger. It is a play of the Famine of a hundred years 
ago, and the dread scourge plays havoc with the nine characters to whom we 
are introduced in the first act. Death (one on the stage giving an opportunity 
for an easy appeal to the emotions) and emigration reduce the number to three, 
if we except the inspired simpleton, who survives through an accepted convention 
which grants divine protection to inebriate and idiot alike. No. doubt this is 
statistically and historically correct, but on the stage it is unnecessarily harrowing 
—Guignol on the grand scale. We are left with the father, Patrick Corcoran 
(played by Liam Redmond to this point with a studied reticence spectacularly 
exasperating), his second son Bart (Patrick Nolan) and Bridie (Eithne Dunne) 
obviously destined to be Bart’s wife despite her sacrificial misdemeanour, which 
may be paralleled by a similar act in Boule de Suif. And here we find the real 
weakness of the play. The author transfers his own broad humanity to his stage 
puppets. There is no horror, no moral indignation among these pious Catholic 
peasants. She is accepted as a good girl by all. Her lover is the only one to 
react with any violence, and he goes off to pike as many redcoats as he can before 
meeting his own death at their hands. The final curtain falls on the picture of 
Patrick Corcoran on his knees to his son who has changed his mind about emi- 
grating to America and who has decided to take empty pot luck with the remnant 
of his family in his native land. 

The first act ended with a memorable bravura of figures running for shelter 
from the storm, but from this point there is no relief. Sean the Tool (Arthur 
O’Sullivan) was finely conceived by the dramatist, but his theatrical value was 
over-exploited. His prophetic cry of Hunger and Death walking the roads 
was very effective at the end of the act, but would have been doubly so if we had 
not heard it earlier in the same act. The part was magnificently acted, as was 
that of Kate Corcoran. which demonstrated that Betty Clein has all the accoutre- 
ments of a tragedienne of something near the first rank. The Players Theatre 
have found an unusually fine artist in Helen O’Malley, whose setting compares 
favourably with the high standard that has been set in this city for the visual 
entertainment of the audience. 

_ Encouragement of new dramatic writers is obviously meritorious, but 
misplaced enthusiasm on the part of theatre groups defeats itself if it only 
succeeds in discouraging the audiences on which, after all, the whole theatre 
depends. Clever Lad is not a bad play. The double negative, however, does 
not imply that it isa good one. There were moments here and there that promised 
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to develop dramatically only to break down through weakness in writing or 
amateurishness in acting. There were two outstanding exceptions to the other- 
wise uniformly mediocre acting. They were Kay Maher, who brightened the 
stage by her natural interpretation of Annie McDade, the factory girl from 
the city, and Jack Johnston, who played the part of John McShane, the farmer 
who resents the former’s intrusion into his rural life as a daughter-in-law. Unless 
an amateur group can find a play worthy of production and players to produce 
it worthily, there would seem to be no point in the emergence of such groups. 
In all fairness it must be added that this first play by Nora O’Hare shows a sense 
of theatre and a freshness of outlook on an old theme which might have justified 
its presentation had it been adequately interpreted by the actors. 


The Dublin University Players have found that, whilst popular plays may 
bring box-office dividends, it is serious drama that should on occasion, at least, 
engage their energy and undoubted talent. ‘It should be a sweet thing,” says 
Deirdre, in Synge’s play, “to have what is best and richest, if it’s for a short 
space only.” We are grateful for having been given an opportunity of seeing 
this best and richest of Synge’s plays, which all too rarely finds its way to our local 
stage. Dezrdre of the Sorrows was well dressed, efficiently produced and artistically 
staged. Synge’s last drama, however, demands more than extraneous Celtic 
trappings and clear speech. It requires a maturity on the part of the actors 
which we could hardly expect to find in students. Mary Hamilton’s Deirdre 
erred on the side of solemnity. She had all the queenly dignity but little of the 
playgirl that is part of the character. Thus it was in her tragic moments that 
this young actress excelled. Ian Sainsbury was an acceptable Naisi and Pat 
Delahunty an impressive Conchubor. The Players might consider inviting a guest 
artist to play, in their next serious production, a part which might conceivably 
be beyond the scope of an undergraduate. The whole production would benefit 
considerably thereby. 


The Earl of Straw, by Christine Longford, had its first production at the 
Gate Theatre towards the end of 1944. Lady Longford is at her entertaining 
best in this play, and she makes her historical points unobtrusively and without 
pedantry, with an occasionally sly eye on the present when she makes political 
sallies against the England of Queen Elizabeth. There is a memorable Harper 
who is very well drawn, the playing of which, however, received an incongruous 
“ Joxerish ”’ treatment by Seamas Forde. The Earl of Straw has just been pub- 
lished by Hodges, Figgis & Co., price Is. 6d. 

Another welcome publication is Rutherford Mayne’s Peter (James Duffy &Co., 
Ltd. Price 2s. 6d.), which appears in book form fifteen years after its first pro- 
duction at the Abbey Theatre. It reads remarkably well and is likely to appeal 
to amateur societies seeking a comedy that permits them to use any talent they 
have available for ballet dancing. 

W. J. Turner’s The English Ballet (William Collins. Price 7s. 6d.) is a welcome 
addition to the rapidly growing literature on the subject of the ballet. We 
have been somewhat unfortunate in our efforts to develop this art in this country. 
Despite the initial interest of the Abbey Theatre resulting in Ninette de Valois 
establishing a school and the later enthusiasm of F. R. Higgins, we are still without 
any serious practice of the art of ballet. This is certainly not true in the case of 
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England, where Russian influence, beginning with Diaghileff, helped to create 
an Pnelish ballet with a definite ee of its own. The Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
Company, with its well-known choreographers Frederick Ashton, Robert Helpman 
and Ninette de Valois, with its dancers Margot Fonteyne and Harold Turner, 
has become a national institution. This work is a history of ballet in general 
and of English ballet in particular, is informative, well written, and may, if read 
here, give a new stimulus to those who have faith in an ultimately flourishing 
ballet in this country. After all,we did export Anton Dolin, which is the stage 
name chosen by Patrick Kay. The book is finely printed and contains many 
illustrations, including several coloured plates. 


Art Notes. By Edward Sheehy 


SPRING, 1945 


The modern movement in art is not wholly without precedent ; nor is it 
as complete a break with tradition as its critics like to suppose. The period of 
the Carolingian empire saw a similar movement in Western Europe, when the 
early medieval artist reacted against the Hellenic cult of an objective truth 
and beauty. This art developed tendencies which, from the Classical standpoint, 
were incomprehensible ; partly because it was devoted to spiritual ends outside 
the scope of the Hellenic mind ; partly because it discarded laws which Classical 
technique considered fundamental, such as proportion and perspective. But 
the main difference lay between its underlying philosophy and Classical humanism. 
Of course, its manifestations cover a wide range, from the pseudo-Classical sculp- 
ture of the Carolingian Renaissance, through sculpture and painting that was 
a compromise between representation and symbol, to the extreme abstract anti- 
representational illumination which had its origin in Ireland. In general, these 
anti-Classical tendencies were, like the national states, manifestations of national 
genius springing up after the removal of the imperial shadow ; manifestations 
which were cut short, before they could develop to full stature, by the Renaissance, 
that is, by the wholesale revival of a sophistication which was the product of 
another and a different civilisation. 

The early medieval artist was not self-conscious in the sphere of art ; though 
he may have been so in the sphere of theology. His tvpical expression grew out 
of his religion and out of his primitivism as an artist. Incidentally, the term 
‘‘ primitive ’’ can be used as a term of abuse only when one grants that the 
Hellenic is the only possible approach to a civilised art. On the other hand, 
the modern movement differs from the medieval in that its revolt from Classical 
representationalism is self-conscious in the sphere of art, and that it lacks any 
comprehensive philosophy. Its manifestations, therefore, betray the philosophic 
individualism of its origins, both in the variety of its achievements and the 
multiplicity of the sources whence its inspiration is derived. In the main, 
however, it tends to emphasise the subjective approach of the artist as against 
the objective reality of the object. Hence it cannot reach those readymade 
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conclusions so dear to the popular mind educated to believe that beauty is truth 
and that it is the function of the artist to illustrate this obscure identity. 

The modern outlook has produced the most significant work of the past fifty 
years ; and it is now vitally affecting the whole theory and practice of art- 
education for children. Heretofore education sought to develop in children 
both an adult vision and an adult technique and to suppress the natural primi- 
tivism of the child as artist. This unnatural procedure resulted in the sup- 
pression of any innate creative ability and produced an adult population with 
appallingly restricted understanding of anything but the conventional and the 
representational. We can see the result today in the work of young artists 
who, discarding the conventional, are forced to spend years in secking to 
recapture the innocence of vision destroyed by mal-education. Unfortunately 
a number of young artists mistake for a goal what is no more than a 
starting-point, with the result that they exhibit pictures which are not 
merely childlike, but childish in both content and technique. The starting 
point is good; but it needs to be followed until the artist achieves 
an adult content and an adult idiom. Otherwise the cult of the primitive or 
the childlike can harden into a restricted convention. This tendency was illus- 
trated at recent exhibitions at the White Stag Gallery in the work of Kenneth 
Hall and Patrick Scott. Kenneth Hall seems content with a kind of animated 
geometry as the vehicle for a childish symbolism, and which, moreover, involves 
a technique so over-simplified as to be practically non-existent. Patrick Scott 
has a more decorative bent in his world of birds and beasts; but it is still a 
nursery world. 

Basil Rakoczi, at the same gallery, is far more conventional as a painter. 
The primitive flavour of some of his work is due to his adoption of a number 
of formal mannerisms in dealing with the human figure, the flat profile, for in- 
stance. His pen-drawings with wash are frequently interesting, though nearer 
to illustration than to painting. He is most successful where the mannerisms 
are absent, as in Grave Stones, Kileany. His oils do not show the same technical 
concentration and the colour is anaemic without being subtle. 

The Dublin Painters, at their Spring Exhibition, produced a very motley 
collection of pictures ranging from the ultra-drawingroom of Letitia Hamilton 
to the ultra-revolutionary of Ralph Cusack, whose One of Four Panels Painted 
in 1944 was, to me, a meaningless tour de force. In between was some very 
interesting work: Nano Reid’s Friday Fare, a gay picture, well-composed and 
painted with verve ; Norah McGuinness’s Black Rocks, Port Stewart, which has 
a kind of romantic grandeur achieved through strong composition and the imagi- 
native use of colour. The Blue Bowl and Apples and Lace gave Patrick Hennessy 
at his best, exemplifying his insistence on tactile values and a rather morbid 
atmosphere. The group has lost its youngest member by the death of Phoebe 
Kirkwood, whose pictures Jameson’s Corner and Landscape show her remarkable 
promise as a painter, unhappily cut short. BoA 

Thurloe Connolly, at the Dublin Painters’ Gallery, shows a rapid, if not 
altogether consistent development. He is still most successful in that naif and 
somewhat surrealist approach which gave a bright clarity to his pictures. His 
predominantly abstract work, such as The Worm Hole, Aran, are not so sure. 
They lack the concentration on formal relations evident in a picture like City 
Tennis Court, which is a satisfying fusion of the pictorial and the abstract. A 
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few pictures, such as Hall’s Barn, Rathfarnham, show the unmistakable influence 
of the English painter John Piper in their Romantic mood, the lavish use of 
black and the avoidance of colour. They seem to me to be an attempt to re- 
produce the mood of the eighteenth century etching in oils, and to depend too 
much on external associations for good painting. 

Jack B. Yeats held a very successful exhibition at the Victor Waddington 
Galleries. One leaves each new exhibition with the conviction of his extraor- 
dinary brilliance as a colourist. Occasionally, as in The Little Sister of the Gang, 
the expression is too cryptic to allow the mood to develop. And with Yeats 
the mood is everything. The landscapes Dungarvan and Derrynane show him 
in the tradition of Romantic landscape painters, but they show also that his 
inimitable control of colour has infused that convention with a new life. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


KaTE KENNEDY. A Comedy in Three Acts. By Gordon Bottomley. Constable 
& Co. 3s. 6d. 

For many years Dr. Gordon Bottomley has been experimenting, quietly 
and consistently, in new forms of verse drama. The influence of his work must 
inevitably increase and, in facing resolutely the practical problems of the stage, 
he has shown us the right way. Serious prose drama has continued to develop, 
but it is only within our own time that a fresh approach to verse drama has 
become possible. The start was made by Yeats with his short lyrical plays, 
but the remote symbolic figures of those plays limited their human appeal. 
Gordon Bottomley has always been a practical dramatist with an instinctive 
knowledge of the needs of real drama and with an absorbed interest in the 
characters which he creates. Like his previous comedy, The Falconer’s Lassie, 
this new play is “straight drama’. But to return to straight drama the poet 
has had to pass through many phases of experiment. Only by that long and 
difficult process has he been able to recover a traditional technique which had 
long been forgotten, and in recovering, give to it a new vitality. Here, then, 
is a three act poetic comedy which plays itself off the page the moment we open 
the book and is so immediate in its appeal to eye and ear that we wonder why 
other poets have been unable to discover the sheer delight of verse plays that, 
so to speak, act themselves. But the spontaneity of this acting verse comedy 
is due to years of skill, practical knowledge of the stage and imaginative realisation 
of character. 

Gordon Bottomley has given us quite a gallery of young heroines, all different, 
but the most delightful of them is certainly Kate Kennedy. This is a comedy 
of the young, the great adventure of life which is always the same at the start. 
It is youth as it sees itself and as it is seen sympathetically by elders who have 
not forgotten their own first dreams. There are only four characters in this 
play, which takes place in the city of St. Andrews in the year 1456. The scenes 
take place in the Bishop’s Palace, but we hear, nicely calculated in the distance, 
the excited noise of what to-day would be called a University “rag”. Katherine 
is the niece of Bishop Kennedy, and her high spirits have proved rather a problem 
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to her worried guardian—all the more so as Katherine can so easily turn the 
frowns of Siibhan, the housekeeper, into smiles. Katherine has an exciting 
time breaking the hearts of the undergraduates and she is determined to become 
a student like them and learn Latin. All is hubbub and. excitement for the 
grand celebrations at St. Andrews: and the great new bell is ready for dedication 
at St. Salvator’s. Kate Kennedy, needless to say, has been gadding about in 
the midst of all the excitement of the preparations. We see her at the window 
pointing vivaciously :— 


The great bell-founders from Flanders are nearly ready : 

Look, that is their. furnace—I kindled it yesterday, 

And I watched the sand from the harbour put into the mould, 
There where the fine deep hole was dug in the street. 

I talked my French to the Flanders men, and one— 

One of them, dearest, one of them—understood me ! 


But her uncle decides that, for her own good, the rebellious Kate must stay 
at home during the public procession. This time she shall not escape discipline 
or cozen old Sitbhan. Kate may see the celebrations from the window and she 
may wear her fine blue robe. During the proceedings he will be able to keep 
in sight that window and the pathetic little figure behind it. 

But chance precipitates a mad-cap undergraduate through the open window 
before the celebrations begin and Katherine decides, as always, to have her 
own way. She packs her young adorer into another room with her blue robe, 
borrows his clothes and leaves him clad in her finery and with drawn hood to 
take her place at the window. So begins this swift comedy of errors and readers 
of it will find how skilfully the poet transforms an amusing dramatic situation 
until in the end it develops into a subtle yet clear interplay of character and 
emotion. AC; 


THE LIFE oF MICHAEL Dwyer. By Charles Dickson, M.C., M.D., F.R.C.P.I. 
Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 15s. 

It would perhaps have been better if this volume had been entitled : “ Michael 
Dwyer and his Associates.” And this is only another way of saying that the 
purchaser gets more value for his money than he thought. There are years 
of painstaking research in this work ; it is definitely a very notable contribution 
to the literature of the period, and a considerable addition to our knowledge 
of the history of the Rebellion of 1798. A national service has been rendered 
by the Author in his saving from oblivion, many details and traditions connected 
with this famous Irishman. ' 

There are few Irish people who have not heard of Michael Dwyer ; his name 
was a household word, and his exploits were told at many a fireside. Even 
during his lifetime he had caught the peoples’ imagination. For five long years 
he had stood out, in the Mountains of Wicklow, against all the efforts of the 
English enemy to capture or kill tim. He slept in caves and turf clamps, and 
endured the hardships of the winters of those years. This explains why Dwyer 
is so well remembered in contradistinction to other notable men, such as Holt, 
who have been partly forgotten. Of course Dwyer has been well served by 
Campion, who, if he did not approach the subject with the skill of the historical 
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expert, at least wrote for the people. It is strange that the ballads, at any rate 
those relating to Dwyer, are all of comparatively recent origin. Can it be that 
earlier ones, if they ever existed, have been forgotten? For it is the general 
opinion that much tradition and history has been preserved through this medium. 

Dr. Dickson has approached his subject in the correct fashion ; as well as 
doing the field work of the folklorist, he has delved in the Archives of the State 
and other sources. He has been careful in assessing the value and significance 
of each find. , 

Perhaps it is due to present circumstances that we can attribute the scarcity 
of illustrations ; for it seems a pity in such an authoritative work, that, for example, 
in'the Chapter on Weapons, some of the authentic pikes and firearms are not 
shown. It is well known that there are still in existence many specimens of 
the pike used in ’98, and there was, at least until recently, in our National 
Museum, a gun, with a cut-out stock, which tradition associated with Billy 
Byrne of Ballymanus. : 

Again, in the matter of Protections, the specimen given on page 48, does 
not agree with an original in the possession of the present writer, which is, printed 
on one side of a folio sheet, like so many of the Government proclamations of 
the time. This ends with :— 

“Oath to be taken 

I do solemnly promise and swear, that 
I will bear true Allegiance to His Majesty King George the Third, His Heirs 
and Successors ; and I do hereby renounce and abjure all Oaths and Engagements 
of every kind whatsoever, which are in any Degree contrary thereto. 

So Help me God. 
Dublin: printed by George Grierson, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty.” 

It would have been impossible in a work on Dwyer, to omit mention of 
his Associates. Here we have, not merely mention, but for the first time in 
print, knowledge, not easily accessible to the average person; Government 
descriptions, information from spies, with names and particulars of some of 
the latter, that are not so generally known. 


Dwyer attracted to himself the bravest and the best, and it is not a little 
difficult to decide, after reading the volume, which figure amongst his comrades, 
is most to be admired. When we read in these pages of Dwyer’s meditating 
surrender and holding a conference on the question, we arc somehow reminded 
of incidents in our time, and we wonder if his submission. was not also a case 
of ‘“ Peace by Ordeal’. 

With reference to the account of the Battle of Ballygullen on pp. 375-6, 
it is not mentioned who the eye witness was, nor the source of the information. 
Dwyer’s life in Australia is briefly dealt with and it is of some interest to find 
that here he was under Bligh of “ Bounty” fame. This association did not 
prove to Dwyer’s advantage, but then an Irish Rebel was fair game to Bligh’s type. 


The Publishers are to be congratulated on a splendid piece of book production. 


One lays the volume down with the earnest hope that the Author will not be 


content to rest on his laurels, but will soon give us another from the field of 
neglected Irish biography. 
Hasan: 
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IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edited by W. J. Turner. Collins. 
16s. net. 

This is.a book to delight the eye of the beholder, with its smooth, thick, 
white paper, instead of the sallow, flimsy stuff of wartime, its beautiful colour- 
plates, its reproductions in monochrome of woodcut and engraving, some of 
them very charming, all of them of interest. The eye of the reader, however, 
is not quite so happily pandered to. The seven essays here gathered together 
have already appeared separately in the “‘ Britain in Pictures’”’ series; that 
and the title of the book prepare us for a certain variety and freedom of treatment. 
But there are, it seems to me, two ways of tackling successfully an essay of this 
kind, where the writer is commissioned to present his ideas on a given subject 
within a strictly limited scope. One can be dispassionately and consistently 
detached, coldly scholarly in one’s attitude to the body of knowledge which one 
has to get into shape, or one can be passionately and consistently arbitrary, 
wholly capricious in the handling of one’s material. Two essays here, in my 
opinion, fulfill these conditions ; at the one end Sir Herbert Grierson’s study of 
the English Bible, which lucidly and without fuss sets out the complicated history 
of the development of the English Bible and relates the effect of its final form, 
the great Authorised Version, on the subsequent life and letters of England ; 
at the other, Kate O’Brien’s essay on English Diaries and Journals, which, 
brilliant, witty, capricious, recounts the author’s personal response to a branch 
of writing which, as she herself says, is scarcely literature at all. 

Mr. Graham Greene on British Dramatists is caprice. masquerading as 
authority. To say of Marlowe, “‘ Perhaps there is no dramatist more over-rated 
—and that because his plays are only read and seldom seen . . . Marlowe was 
a fine poet who can be seen at his best in his translations from Ovid : fine, lustful, 
realistic couplets which remind us of Donn’s satires,’ is an exercise in injustice 
so blatant that it must disqualify the perpetrator from being taken seriously 
as a critic ; it is to miss or ignore the seriousness of Marlowe’s mind, his pre- 
occupation with the dark and daemonic in the human creature, which was as 
strong in him as his feeling for soft and sensuous beauty. And I cannot agree 
that Marlowe’s reputation as a playwright rests on his plays being seldom seen ; 
my memory of Dr. Faustus on the stage is of a gripping and horrifying experience. 
When Mr. Greene says, “ We confuse the issue when we talk of Shakespeare’s 
greatness as a poet: in the plays the poetry is rightness—that is, nearly all the 
exact expression of a scene: ‘the exact description of a scene,’’ I feel that he has 
evaded the issue. Poetry is not, as Mr. Graham seems to think, a decoration 
added to a play, like the scenery. It is an attitude to life. Shakespeare was 
a poet. He wrote poetic drama. You can no more divorce the poetry from 
the drama than you can divorce the flesh and bones of a living person. And 
as for exactness, it would be hard to find a less useful criterion of poetry. Exact- 
ness is the beginning of mere good writing. To understand great poetry we must 
look deeper. 

The essay on British Philosophers, by Mr. Kenneth Matthews, struck me 
as shallow and flippant in tone, a little haphazard in arrangement, according 
much less than justice to the importance of the subject, written, in fact, in 
deference to the feeling of the average Englishman that philosophy is a comic 
and rather unnatural pursuit. which the Germans especially have carried to a 
point of absurdity. Would it not be wiser to overlook altogether such famous 
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names as Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, than to find nothing 
better to say of them than “ All dabbled in the prophetic extravagance ; and 
some went in up to their necks’’? A phrase like “ prophetic extravagance - 
cannot be considered an example of clear writing, and “a philosopher up to his 
neck in it,’’ whatever it may be, while it creates a freakish figure for the imagina- 
tion, conveys no useful information to the mind. And surely it is nothing but 
an irrelevancy to introduce into a history of philosophy such snippets of news 
as ‘‘ Russell has inherited an earldom from his grandfather ”’ ? 


The three remaining essays are treated more soberly. Miss Bowen could, 
perhaps, with the English Novel have rollicked and racketed along a bit. Instead 
she chooses to journey very sedately and quietly: She takes her task seriously, 
is dutiful, careful and a little subdued. With few of her assumptions as a critic 
do I find myself in agreement, and not often arrested by her judgment. Some- 
times, however, she has a remark that pleases by its fine and acute observation, 
as, for example—‘‘ He (Goldmsith) adds with the figure of Mrs. Primrose to the 
English gallery of great silly women. Mrs. Shandy was there before her; Mrs. 
Bennet is to join her soon.” 


Mr. Woodward’s account of British Historians is dispassionate and impartial. 
Beginning with a description of the usual attitude of the English historian to 
history, his “‘ moral approach,”’ his desire to draw from it lessons that will help 
in the conduct of life, and pointing out that the greatest English historians have 
been, as well as scholars, practical men of affairs, it goes on to trace the successive 
periods, the different methods of writing history from Bede to Trevelyan. The 
essay is enlivened by apt quotation, sometimes amusing, sometimes charming, 
and ending with the Venerable Bede’s touching comparison of the life of man 
to the bird which flies for a moment into the warmth of a room in winter and 
then out again into the storm—‘“ de hieme in hiemem regrediens’’. One cannot 
but feel, however, that the British historians are a little over modest, over 
restrained in refusing to conjecture from the material accumulated since Bede’s 
time an explanation of human existence bolder and more detailed than the simile 
of the seventh-century monk of Northumbria. 


There remains only Lord David Cecil’s study of the English poets. He 
had a well trodden path to travel, to say over again what has been said so often 
of the great procession of English poets. He manages to do it without tedium, 
sometimes with a combined freshness and force that are admirable. But naturally 
not every poet is equally well handled. While the few sentences on Byron, 
for instance, could scarcely be excelled, Blake is superficially and inadequately 
presented. Towards the end one feels a certain flagging of interest, as if what 
had begun as pleasure had become a task. Moreover, whenever the author 
leaves the concrete and attempts the general, the result is a facile amateurishness, 
as, for example, this—‘‘ The Italians are famous for their painting, the Germans 
for their music, the Russians for their novels. England is distinguished for her 
poets.’ The balance in favour of the essay is, however, turned by the beautiful 
unhackneyed extracts which have been chosen as illustrations of the thesis ; 
they lie like gems on the page to explain so partial and unqualified a judgment 
as lies in the remark I have quoted above. 


LorNA REYNOLDS, 
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POEMS FROM IRELAND. Edited, with an Introduction by Donagh MacDonagh. 
Preface by R. M. Smyllie. The Irish Times. 7s. 6d. 

The pleasant activities which stimulate literary interest have an odd way 
of disappearing and re-appearing in another form. Not so many years ago 
Monday meant, with luck, an exciting first night at the Abbey Theatre, but 
those eager gatherings are no more. Saturday meant The Irish Statesman and 
the rows of book barrows which have now vanished from the Dublin quays. 
In the last few years, however, Saturday has come back into its own, and the 
literary page of The Irish Times, which appears on‘ that day, has proved to be 
a stimulating experiment. At a time when literature and ideas are regarded 
with official suspicion by church and state, this weekly page helps to remind 
us that we are adults. In giving the place of honour, almost every week, to a 
poem by an Irish writer, the Editor, Mr. R. M. Smyllie, has broken courageously 
with the tradition of journalism. For according to that firmly held tradition, 
an obscure corner of a newspaper has always been the place relegated to poetic 
effusions. The fact that almost every Irish poet of our day has contributed 
to this feature is significant. No British newspaper has ventured, even in peace 
times, to break with this tradition, and it is a rare event to see a poem by any 
well-known English poet in a London newspaper. 

It is twenty years since Lennox Robinson’s Golden Treasure of Irish Verse 
was published, and the almost simultaneous appearance of Poems from Ireland, 
Editor’s Choice, (from the Dublin. Magazine), and the Bell anthology indicates 
that a long period of silence has been broken at last. The Irish Times anthology 
is broadly representative, and ranges from the work of W. B. Yeats, Joseph 
Campbell, Seumas O’Sullivan and F. R. Higgins to writers who are still in the 
bewilderment of youth. Mr. Donagh MacDonagh, who has compiled the anthology, 
has had, of course, to work within definite limits, and, without consulting a file 
of the newspaper, it would not be possible to criticise his own choice. It. is 
strange, however, that he should have failed to recognise that Country Sounds 
by Joseph Campbell, which appeared in The Irish Times, is one of the best lyrics 
written by that poet. It does not appear in the anthology, though several pieces 
of an occasional nature by Campbell are printed. It is also strange that Mr. 
MacDonagh has failed to recognise the curiously individual quality of Mary 
Devenport O’Neill, all the more so as a memorable poem of hers appeared in 
The Irish Times about a year ago. It is also to be regretted that the poetry of 
a well-known writer, Monk Gibbon, has not been represented in the book: the 
clarity and discipline of his lines are not without value. 

If one can judge correctly from the introduction, Mr. MacDonagh’s own view 
of poetry is much too simple, when we consider the age of this country. He 
gossips pleasantly about the sentimental platitudes of William Saroyan, when 
he might be pondering over the serious literary problems that await us. He 
is cheerful, happy-go-lucky, illogical. He tells us that Austin Clarke, Roibeard 
O Farachdgin and others write consciously in the “Irish mode”’; but he does 
not tell us why these writers have had to discover their way through a process 
of exploration and rejection. Other writers, he tells us, have but to take their 
pen in hand, and what they write is at once recognisable as Irish in spirit. He 
fails to see that the writers whom he mentions are actually carrying on the folk 
tradition developed by Hyde, Synge, Yeats, Colum and so many others. He does 
not pause to consider the problems facing those who haye broken with that 
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tradition. His view of poetry in Ireland at present might be regarded as a long- 
term policy. All the youngsters in school nowadays are learning Irish and scraps 
of folklore; and so Mr. MacDonagh feels that in some mysterious way this 
must lead to a poetry which will not be a mere imitation of English fashions. 
Indeed he anticipates this mysterious future by telling us that in this anthology 
all these poets are ‘‘ instantly and obviously non-English’. Yet, turning the 
pages in desultory fashion, one finds that, with the exception of Padraic Fallon 
and a few others, a good number of these young writers are writing in the con- 
temporary ‘‘ English mode’. Owing to the assiduity of commercial travellers 
and the absence of any serigus literary publishers in this country, our book 
shops are full of the latest London books of verse, and many of our younger 
Irish writers do not seem to have had the initiative to seek further than our 
shop windows. To suggest that the influence of Eliot, Day Lewis and other 
English poets can be countered by learning compulsory Irish at school shows 
undue optimism. But the anthology as.a whole does not disappoint expectations 
and Mr. MacDonagh’s long-term policy may be the correct one after all; with 
faith, we may blunder along the right track. The very publication of an anthology 
precipitates the fundamental problem. The title of the book suggests that we 
have a commodity for export, and we can hardly re-import their own: products 
to America and England. This book will be a sharp reminder of that fact to 
all our younger writers. 


JACQUELINE PASCAL AND HER BROTHER. By M. V. Woodgate. Browne and 

Nolan, Limited, The Richview Press, Dublin, 1944. 7s. 6d. net. 

In the various difficulties with which the Publishing Trade is at present 
beset we congratulate the firm that produced this book for placing on the market 
a very attractive article. Miss Woodgate who gave them the opportunity, has 
done a really conscientious piece of work which everywhere bears the stamp 
of a labour of love. To write a book about anybody who played even a minor 
part in the Jansenist movement demands much resolution, abundant knowledge, 
and a charity that never fails. One and all they were extraordinary people : 
most of them brainy, erudite, morbidly pious. And this latter characteristic 
was exemplified by none more signally than by Jacqueline Pascal who failed in 
her duty to that invalid brother whose scientific work alone has permanently 
enriched the heritage of mankind. The authoress in her Foreword hazards 
the opinion that the memory of Port Royal would have faded long since had not 
Jacqueline’s brother immortalized it in The Provincial Letters. Surely such 
an opinion is very extravagant! Is there a name associated with the famous 
convent more memorable than that of M. de Saint-Cyran ? And what of Antoine 
Singlin? And the brilliantly eloquent Le Maitre? These men, and such as 
they, would have conferred immortality on any serious enterprise. Did the 
fame of Port Royal rest alone on The Provincial Letters, it would have perished 
long ago inasmuch as nobody consults them now as anything other than a model 
of exquisite style or of blistering satire. Miss Woodgate has no good word to say 
of Saint-Cyran. “ His pictured face is not attractive. Melancholy, nerve-ridden, 
querulous, he gazes at us with a touch of arrogance across the bridge of .centuries.”’ 
Again on page 167 with reference to the passing of Mére Angélique we read: 
“ Death had always frightened her most terribly. A God of wrath had been 
the object of the worship to which Saint-Cyran had pointed her &c.”’ Poor 
St. Cyran! Your reviewer has ever found him so attractive that many years 
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ago he went a considerable distance out of his way to pay a tribute of respect 
to his memory by visiting his tomb in the Church of St. Jacques du Haut Pas, 
Paris. Can it be that the authoress is unaware of his resistance to the wiles 
and flatteries of Cardinal Richlieu who pronounced him publicly the most learned 
man in Europe? Does she know that this man of the unattractive face was 
offered by the Cardinal the bishopric of five different dioceses and declined them 
one by one, though on each occasion he presented himself to his Eminence to 
proffer his formal thanks? Or that when resident in Paris he was held in highest 
affection and esteem by Pierre de Bérulle who founded the French Oratorians, 
by Pére de Condren, their first general after de Bérulle’s death, and by the gentle 
and saintly Vincent de Paul, the well-beloved of all mankind? . His face may 
only have been his misfortune ! 

Really great figures are brought before our notice in this little book that 
might more fittingly have been called Blaise Pascal and his sister. She is after 
all only.a foil. The abiding interest of the narrative centres in the brother. 
A little girl who spends the precious hours of what at best was a very brief life 
writing down juvenile jingles to be dignified with the name of poetry to please 
her can indeed be excessively tedious. There is no greater bore except perhaps 
the village yahoo prepared to recite his doggerel to you if by the quiver of an 
eyelid he gets you off your guard. This same insufferable aggression was an 
clement in the mental make-up of little Jacqueline. 

The undying hostility of the Jesuit Order to Port Royal and everything 
connected with the name of Cornelius Jansen is plainly enough indicated in 
the book before us. We do not think for a moment that the writer of this volume 
either has, or wants us to believe she has, the equipment to appraise the merits 
or demerits of this historic quarrel. Of twenty men who are willing to talk 
about the Augustinus it is a safe assumption to assert that not two have ever 
seen it, let alone opened it. Who to-day can quote chapter and verse as the 
source of the five propositions condemned by Innocent X? Miss Woodgate: 
can of course take high ground and from an entrenched position talk freely of the 
errors of Calvin; but is she aware that, if we may use a pardonable paradox, there 
was no greater Calvinist than St. Augustine himself, the most important figure 
in Church history since St. Paul? Gibbon has said that “‘ the real difference 
between Augustine and Calvin was invisible even to a theological microscope.’ 
These considerations are, no doubt, the business of the expert ; yet no serious 
book that has Port Royal or any of its leading figures as a central theme, can 
possibly ignore them or gloss them over. What would the writer think if she 
were informed that according to Mosheim (Vol. I, p. 490, footnote) “ the Council 
of Trent made a considerable part of the Pelagian system to be articles of faith ”’ ? 

There is no sadder story in the records of the French Church than the mental 
and spiritual anguish of Jacqueline Pascal and her brother Blaise at the end 
of their days. Of the former the authoress writes: “ She signed the Formulary 
by which she condemned Jansen, and signed also that Mandement, so untruthful 
and insincere, and thereafter knew no peace, since her reason told her that she 
had signed a lie.”’ When a few weeks after her death Arnauld and others pressed 
her brother to yield to a similar prevarication he fainted right away, but never 
compromised. He had not long to live at all events. 

This book could safely be presented as a reward for good attendance or 


proficient answering to the senior girls in the Sunday School. 
SAMUEL B. CROOKs. 
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Wuat Is Lire? By Erwin Schrédinger. Cambridge University Press. 6s. net. 
This study of the physical aspect of the living cell is based on the course 
of lectures delivered under the auspices of the Dublin Institute for Advanced 
Studies at Trinity College, in 1943. Its publication will be welcomed by all 
who were privileged to attend the lectures, as well by everyone interested in 
the question : “‘ How can the events in space and time which take place within 
the spatial boundary of a living organism be accounted for by physics and 
chemistry ? ”’ : 

Professor Schrédinger begins by the method of approach natural to classical 
physics, and considers the biological consequences of the fact that physical 
and chemical laws in general only describe the properties of very large assemblages 
of particles, molecules, atoms, or ions, the individual antics of which may be 
unknown or even unpredictable. For every animal or plant species there is 
an appropriate size, and even the smallest micro-organism is enormous when 
compared with the dimensions of its ultimate ingredients. Why, then, are 
we so much larger than our atoms? The answer, as summarised in a series 
of propositions, is: (1) An organism is an orderly structure, and its working 
requires exact physical laws ; (2) physical laws rest on atomic statistics, and 
for their validity require enormous concourses of particles ; hence (3) an organism 
must have a comparatively gross structure if it is to enjoy the benefit of fairly 
accurate laws, both for its internal life, and for its traffic with the external world. 
Thus is it protected from the random assaults of individual atoms. 

Yet at one stage in the life-history of every organism, its individuality 
and characteristics depend on the transmission of a packet of units so minute 
in size that they may evade the orderly and lawful conduct imposed by statistical 
physics. These units are the genes, the hypothetical material carriers of 
inheritance, strung like beads on the loops of chromosome that characterise the 
nucleus of the maternal ovum and its fertilising sperm. These chromosomes 
are usually very stable structures, and persist in the nuclei of the tissue cells 
of the adult throughout its lifetime. Occasionally, however, sudden changes, 
or mutations, occur, and when these affect the chromosomes of the ovum or 
sperm, a new species, or sub-species, of individual develops. Many such 
mutations are harmful ; the resulting organism is defective in form or function, 
and is eliminated in the inexorable mill of natural selection. Advantageous 
mutations, when they occur, increase the fitness and survival value of the new 
individual. Although spontaneous natural mutations, the mainspring of 
evolution, are very rare and infrequent, they may be evoked experimentally 
by X-ray irradiation of the germinal tissue that produces ova or sperms. 
Schrodinger believes that these natural mutations, which he likens to ‘ quantum 
jumps’ in energy distribution, are most likely to be due to chance fluctuations 
in the heat-motion of particles near the chromosomes, and not to be the result 
of the radio-activity of the soil and air, or the cosmic radiations, as has been 
suggested. 

Life manifests itself in an organised structure undergoing continuous material 
change, but all changes in a material system lead ultimately to loss of pattern 
and increase in disorder. Yet before this happens, the organism has demonstrated, 
if only for its brief season, the fundamental characteristic of life : the ability to 
extract order from its environment, and to divert a portion of its energy turn- 
over to the tasks of construction and maintenance. 
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Thus does it delay that mournful state of thermodynamic equilibrium men 
call “ death”. This achievement is due to the collective effort of all the active 
cells and tissues of the body, and Schrédinger ascribes it to the working of the 
cell nuclei, each of which is equipped with a chromosome mechanism that can 
act as a traffic-regulator. 

The Epilogue, “On Determinism and Free Will’’, is presented almost 
diffidently by the author, as a recompense for the trouble taken in the earlier 
part of the book. 

For Schrodinger, the experience of free will is the verification of free will : 


(i) My body functions as a pure mechanism according to the Laws 
of Nature. 

(i) Yet I know, by incontrovertible direct evidence, that I am 
directing its motions, of which I foresee the effects, that may be fateful 
and all-important, in which case I feel and take full responsibility 


for them. 

The only possible inference from these two facts is, I think, that 
I—I in the widest meaning of the word, . . .—am the person, if 
any, who controls the ‘motion of the atoms’ according to the Laws 
of Nature. 


In this, Schrédinger approaches that sense of participant unity that has 
characterised the mystic vision throughout the ages, and was proclaimed so 
proudly by our own ‘ AE’: 


At last, at last, the meaning caught— 
The spirit wears its diadem ; 
It shakes its wondrous plumes of thought 


And trails the stars along with them. 
W. F. 


ELIZABETH AND LEICESTER. By Milton Waldman. Collins. 12s. 6d. net. 

The writer of biography suffers from this disadvantage by comparison 
with a novelist. He is not the author in the same sense of the creatures he is 
describing ; they do not owe their life to him; he has not the secrets of their 
hearts open to his eye. He must weigh and consider, grapple with his characters, 
pick up fragments here and there and try to fit the pieces of the puzzle together 
so as to make a whole which the reason may approve and the imagination delight 
in. As Dr. Johnson said, “ consider how very little history there is’: probably 
the most famous biographies have very little history in them indeed. 

The problem is a difficult one in any case. It is almost insuperable 
when the creatures to be encompassed are a Queen Elizabeth, enigmatic and 
powerful by temperament; an Earl of Leicester, enigmatic and powerful in 
life and position. Mr. Waldman’s book does not seem to me to overcome the 
difficulties. After the first chapter or two the reader is not carried along by any 
strong current of feeling or conviction ; the characters are not firmly held and 
clearly unfolded ; one does not get from the book any steady vision of people 
or policies. Nai 

Which is merely to say, perhaps, that this is not one of the world’s great 
books. There is no question of its being without lesser merits. It is full of 
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the most ‘interesting information about a relationship in Queen’s Elizabeth's 
life very little explored up to this, and an dspect of her character often over- 
looked, her ability to be as constant, when she chose, as she was ordinarily 
vacillating. It describes the mysteries and anomalies of the age, its splendours 
and squalor, its prodigality and its pusillanimity, its turbulence and its gracious- 
ness... _It enlarges our knowledge of a most important and fascinating period in 
English history, while tracing the relations between two of the age’s great per- 
sonalities. All that is much. To look for more is, perhaps, to look for that 
very rare thing, a book of imperishable worth. 
LornA REYNOLDs. 


PorEMS FROM THE IrRf{sH. By the Earl of Longford. Dublin: Hodges Figges & 
Co. Ltd. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, Ltd. Price 4s. 


Lord Longford has done so much good work in the Irish Theatre, and, as 
one may judge from some of his remarks in the Introduction to these translations, 
has so genuine an appreciation of Irish poetry in Irish and ‘the flights of the 
Gaelic imagination,’ that it is only after having given him a very careful hearing 
in these translations, that I bring myself to pronounce definitely against him 
as a translator of Irish Bardic Poems. 

The difficulty of rendering in English some of the peculiar individual musical 
quality of Irish poetry is not so great as to excuse the almost total absence of 
that essential quality in a book of translations attempted “‘ for the sake of those 
who do not read Irish with any ease or any pleasure, and who are apt to assume 
that there is nothing worth reading in Irish.” I am afraid that I must agree 
with the noble Lord about the “inadequacy of the translator.” 

Even apart from the absence of the distinctive Irish quality in them,— 
a distinctive quality which ‘comes through’ in Douglas Hyde’s “‘ Love songs 
of Connaught,’ and in prose translations by E. J. Gwynn, Kuno Meyer, and 
Professor Eoin MacNeill, to mention only a few, and not to speak of the many 
first-rate poetic renderings by somewhat younger poets such as Robin Flower, 
Frank O’Connor, and others—there is a certain aridity about these translations 
of poems from the Irish—a lack of expressive poetic quality of rhythm and sound. 

In a verse such as the following, and it is one of the better verses (the poem 
is by Eochaidh O hEodhusa) 


“Within shall many a bard your praises sound, 
While fingers draw sweet octaves from the string, 
And breath of prancing stallions all around 
With magic mist your radiant roofs shall ring,”’ 


the lack of poetic disposition of the matter and its partial dislocation (especially 
in the third and fourth lines) prevent it from flashing into true poetic wonder- 
ment—the verse reeks like a half-snuffed candle; one misses also the finely 
expressive ever-musical quality of Irish poetry. 

In these translations made from Irish originals in the Bardic metres, between 
the 13th and 17th centuries, one is anew struck by the prevalence of Latin and 
Mediterranean as compared with Teutonic influences in them. The theme of 
cuckoldry, or of the fearful-of-being-cuckolded husband, alternates with semi- 
ironic. variants upon the peculiarly Irish theme of devotion to women and the 
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sheer love: of feminine beauty and charm. Lord Longford is generally ready 
enough to catch the chaffing tone, as in the lines, 
“Girl are you not afraid 
For what you have done ”’ 

or in “ Stolen Hearts ”’ or “ Refusal to Die for Love,’”’ which latter is perhaps 
the most successful translation or adaptation in the book ; but there are passages 
of raillery in the poems, in the rendering of which he might suitably have taken 
James Stephens’ “ Reincarnations ”’ as his model, and instilled into them a little 
more vigour and acerbity. 

“ The Student’s Difficulty,” by Eochaidh O hEodhusa, is a curiously: direct 
reflection of the feudal spirit in Ireland, and not without interest as such: 

“He Praises Her Hair ’’ has a few well-done lines in it—an image in which 
the radically Gaelic imagination was so powerful that it refused to be un-Irished ; 
and in the seventh verse of ‘‘ The Plundered Nest ’’ I find a couple of stark lines ; 
but, for the most part, Lord Longford’s talent is not well-employed in the more 
serious poems, and is but barely tolerable in the rest. 

Je) 


THE Brack Seasons. By Henry Treece. Faber and Faber. 6s. 
SPRINGBOARD. Poems, 1941-1944. By Louis MacNeice. Faber and Faber. 6s. 
A WorLD WITHIN A War. By Herbert Read. Faber and Faber. 6s. 

Members of the movement in English Poetry called Apocalyptic, of which 
Mr. Treece was a leader, never formed a school as definitely as the “ social ”’ 
poets against whose authority they revolted. The main theory upon which they 
insisted was that the poet must be free of moral and puritanical compulsions 
to satisfy a social conscience in his writing ; and, in method, they broke clean 
away from that code of dry objectivity which had served a useful disciplinary 
purpose and had then become a fashionable constriction. “Treece’s first book— 
“Invitation and Warning ’’—was important, being a significant example of 
the new romanticism—subjective, warm, extravagant if you will, but intensely 
alive. In his new book he has moved, with no loss of,pure poetry, towards lucidity 
and a more human art. He was never afraid of his own emotions and, in “ The 
Black Seasons,” he shows that courage almost to the point of foolhardiness. 
But sentiment seldom becomes sentimentality with him, and his true singularity 
loses nothing by a closer commerce with the world except perhaps some taint of 
a deliberate oddity. Private myth still plays the part of parable, and phantasy 
sometimes appears as an escape from the difficulty of clear statement. Occa- 
sionally, too, there is a falsification of emotional or imaginative truth for the sake 
of a conceit, as in ‘‘ Revenante,’”’ with its last lines: 


‘“Was any man so lucky, dear God? 
It will be dawn before she takes the road.” 


But the amazing and admirable thing is the fewness of such failures to achieve 
the fusion of fact and phantasy which he seeks. a= 

The tremendous experience of the war has had a humanising effect on 
MacNeice, too. It is as though starting from opposite poles these two poets 
had moved some distance towards a common centre. Not that their work is 
at all alike—MacNeice writes with a greater, or rather with a different. sense of 
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responsibility. By contrast his work still seems cold and objective and, far 
from using myth to express a difficult truth by suggestion, he is so determined 
to say exactly what he wants to say that he chooses flatness with equal daring. 


“ Patriots, dreamers, die-hards, theoreticians all, 
Can’t we even, my love, speak the same language, 
Or shall we go, still quarrelling over words, to the wall ° 
Have we no aims in common?” 
But that is more typical of an earlier MacNeice than most of the poems in 
“ Springboard.”’ Although still preserving the objective technique, these poems 
have a quality of intimacy not often found in his work since “ Eclogue for 
Christmas.” 
“He begged and you responded, being yourself, 
Like Raftery or Homer, of his kind— 
Creative not for the counter or the shelf 
But innocently whom the world bewilders, 
And so they observe and love it till their mind 
May turn them from mere students into builders.” 


In this book there is evidence of a return to wholeness, a relation of the 
individual poems to a common centre within the poet’s personality, which make it 
a most important expression of his continuing development. Among the fine 
poems in which tenderness blossoms from the wry, unsentimental addiction to 
observed fact, the Conscript, Bottleneck, The Mixer, The Casualty and The 
Kingdom are especially notable. 

Herbert Read is at once a more apparently personal and a less individual 
poet than MacNeice. His work has always the dignity and chastity of the writer 
with a high conception of his function. Lacking MacNeice’s sardonic humour, 
it tends, at its worst, to be-rather lifeless, but at its best it has a noble gravity. 
Both aspects may be found in the Ode written during the battle of Dunkirk. 
Like MacNeice, he is often intent in this book on including the chaos of the world 
of men within some sort of pattern or rhythm of personal understanding or 
emotion. Usually he works further from his subject, going apart to the continuity 
of Nature for strength to lock without despair on a world at war. And in the 
title poem he goes further yet—into retreat : 

“The branches break. The beaters 
Are moving in: lie still my loves 
Like deer: let the lynx 
Glide through the dappled underwoods. 
Lie still: he cannot hear: he may not see.” 


A soldier of the last war, Mr. Read loathes war and remembers the defeat 
of all he had hoped he was fighting for, and knows that “ to fight without hope 
is to fight with grace ”’ W. P. M. 


ere a AS AHossy. By P.H. Muir. London: Gramol Publications. 
38. 6d. 

In this very excellent introduction to book-collecting, Mr. Percy Muir— 
who knows as much as any man alive about what the late A. E. Newton used 
to call the “ game ’’—takes the novice over the fences with the skill of a riding- 
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master. The fences are stiffer and more numerous than the average novice 
ete but they will lose many of their terrors after a reading of this little 
ook. 

Mr. Muir at the outset advises the beginner to make no haphazard start 
but to begin collecting with a definite plan; he warns him that success is not a 
matter of money and that without knowledge, enthusiasm and a genuine love 
of books no collector will get very far; he advises him never to collect books 
which are the “fashion,” but to follow instead the less well-trodden paths ; 
he furnishes him with enough data about the physical structure of books to enable 
him to avoid pitfalls ; and he has something useful to say about prices. 

With regard to “ condition,’’ Mr. Muir has permitted himself to indulge in 
a few refreshing heresies. By all means, he advises, let the collector buy the 
best copy of a book that he can find or afford. But, on the other hand, let him 
not turn up his nose at a copy of a rarity because it is not in pristine state or 
in the original binding. He would not, for instance, scorn a copy of Trollope’s 
The MacDermotts of Ballycloran because it once reposed on Mudie’s or Smith’s 
shelves and still bears their large yellow label on the outside covers, nor does 
he think that a book is disgraced from the collecting point of view because a 
previous owner has written his or her name on the title-page. This is sound 
commonsense, and when he adds, referring to eighteenth century books in boards 
or wrappers, that he considers “the neat calf bindings which were such an 
attractive feature of the period infinitely preferable,’ the present writer, at 
any rate, goes all the way with him. 

Irish book-collectors are not numerous, but for those who are contemplating 
taking up the hobby it would be hard to find anything nearly so useful as Mr. 
Muir’s little manual. It is stylishly written, it is right up-to-the-minute, and 
it is a miracle of compression. 

M. J. MacM. 


RaTHINA. By Mairin Cregan. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 

The Big House of the Ascendancy in Ireland has been described again and 
again. Here is something new. In Mairin Cregan’s “ Rathina,” the book 
which won the Downey award for the finest children’s book of the year in the 
U.S.A. she writes of the big house which belongs to modern Ireland. 

There is more reality in ‘‘ Rathina”’ than in the Somerville and Ross books, 
with their gulf dividing the people who rode and hunted from the peasants— 
queer, caricatured creatures—strange, as if under the microscope : their creators 
peering in through small windows and over half-doors in bewilderment. 
‘“‘Rathina”’ is not so large as the big house of the earlier writers, but it has a 
happier, more civilised existence. 

A well-written, quiet, solid kind of a story, with children, animals, neighbours, 
companionable servants, until Mairin Cregan tells of sixteen-year-old Eileen 
and her love for the horse Blackbird. Suddenly the book leaps into beauty. 

When Eileen first saw the foal galloping in dread away from a noisy motor 
in the yard, she saw “an excited little animal, his head high and his mane 
fluttering untidily, galloping, in short strides, down the field. But, more than 
this, she saw such clean, straight action, such beauty, that something was stirred 
deep down in her being.”’ 
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The training of this natural jumper, the companionship of girl and horse 
is delightful. But Blackbird is sold at the Dublin Horse Show and goes into 
exile: they never meet again. He runs in the Grand National and Eileen, 
listening to the race over the radio, tries to urge him to victory, as when they 
were riding together. 


“ Blackbird !’’ She called his name loudly. It sounded so queer in contrast 
to that other voice. ‘‘ Blackbird! Char-lie Fo-ley’s-gate!’’ She pitched her 
voice carefully so that it would reach him. “ Char-lie Fo-ley’s-gate ! ”’ 


There are many characters, but with Mrs. Donovan, artist and hater of 
cruelty, a strange emotion, compassion for the hunted animal, comes into modern 
Irish literature. In a hunting district she had the courage to refuse to hunt. 
Eileen cannot understand. All their friends hunt. Surely it couldn’t be so 
cruel if they did it! So she goes to her first hunt. 

The clever young rider is welcomed and praised. She is assured the fox 
enjoys the hunt as much as any of them and willingly believes it until— 

“ The fox hesitated . . . He was in an open space now and turned, at 
last, toward that gap. A big liver and white bitch and two hounds dashed 
forward, and Eileen saw a long red streak curving into the air like a salmon 
leaping out of water . ” as the fox was flung to the hounds and torn in 
pieces. It was Eileen’s first hunt and her last. 

Judy, the kind old nurse, with her lost son and her rollicking story ‘““ I Am 
a Cake From Ballybake,” that brings her grandson home to her, and Ben, the 
little boy with his continual questions, are a likeable pair. They reminded me 
of Mairin Cregan’s first book “Old John’’, as charming, though in a different 
way, as “ Rathina.”’ 

The whole story is real, warm-hearted and a true picture of Irish life. There 
is no age limit for readers of a finely-written book and, though intended for 
children, ‘‘ Rathina’’ has an appeal for all who love the countryside. — 

PATRICIA LYNCH. 


AMABEL AND MARY VERENA, By Mrs. Hicks Beach. Faber and Faber. 
Ios. 6d. net. 

This sequel to the Heiy of Redclyffe is an entertaining story. Charlotte 
Yonge’s novel is one of these books which, having had an instantaneous and 
wide success with contemporaries, turns to dust and ashes in the hands of later 
generations. Like Fanny Burney’s Evelina, it enchanted the age for which it 
was written because it managed to embody the ideas that the age thought 
correct, the characters that it considered exemplary, the standards of conduct 
which it cherished. It is a book dealing with the surface of life, taking form 
in interminable conversations, concerned almost exclusively with the human 
creature as a social animal. To us it appears at times shoddy, at times fantastic. 

Mrs. Hicks Beach’s book is an interesting experiment, planned broadly 
on the same lines, tracing the subsequent histories of characters from the earlier 
novel, written mainly in dialogue. But the characters, though they preserve 
the same names, are new creations—Amabel, or Lady Morville here, is not the 
same person as the little Amy Edmonstone of the Victorian tale, Charles Edmond- 
stone in spite of his crutches, could never have grown from the invalid boy, 
Charlie. And the talk is excellent, much better than the talk in the Heir of 
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Redclyffe. The question that obtrudes, however, is whether such a technique 
is not outmoded. The attempt to construct a novel mainly through dialogue 
strikes a modern reader as clumsy and artificial and the result as necessarily 
shallow. After the great novelists of France and Russia, is such an attempt 
worth making ? Those who think it is will find in Amabel and Mary Verena an 
excellent example of its kind. 


LoRNA REYNOLDS. 


TRANSFORMATION Two. Edited by Stefan Schimanski and Henry Treece. 
Price 8s. 6d. 

_ Mr. Richard Church contributes an In Memoriam poem and an article to 
this publication.. The poem, entitled ‘‘ The Living Voices,” is technically well- 
executed, but I am not quite sure that I understand it fully. The meaning I 
gather from it, however, as far as I do so with confidence, is enough to justify 
the poem. 

The editorial by the Editors, ‘‘ Towards a Personalist Education,”’ ‘ dualizes ’ 
(terminologically) the function of education and threatens ‘ pluralising’ it to- 
morrow ; but perhaps the editors’ theory is less revolutionary essentially than 
it is terminologically. There are, however, aspects of their theory which certainly 
need developmental clarifying. In the theory, as summarised in the Editorial, 
it is not clear to me how man can be independent of God and, at the same time, 
God to be the link between the individual and the outside world. Moreover, 
the idea that education is a preparation to fit the individual into environment, 
and not basically a developmental process, seems to me too unsound to be pro- 
ductive of good results. Mr. Lewis Mumford on Modern Architecture is only 
partially rational. Mr. Herbert Read has somewhat that sounds rational to 
say on the subject of Education through Art. He quotes Plato saying “ the 
absence of grace, rhythm, and harmony is closely related to an evil style, and 
an evil character.” What Mr. Read has to say is generally of value and is of 
considerable interest and value here. On the whole, it seems to me that it is 
only when we reach Mr. Herbert Read and Mr. Graham Thomas, that the articles 
on education in this publication become of real importance. 

There are poems by Morwenna Donnelly, Ian L. Seraillier, and Alan Ross, which 
I have found of interest—that by Serraillier, “‘ The Ballad of St. Simeon” is an 
outright fine poem, fresh and refreshing to read. 

Henry Treece and Alan Storey contribute good stories, that by Henry Treece 
being especially skilful. 

There is an article on ‘‘ Balzac and his Double” by Henry Miller, which is not 
devoid of interest, and the same may be said of one on Rilke’s ‘‘ Lay of Love and 
Death ”’ by Stefan Shimanski ; but the attitude and theory of neither writer on his 
subject is sound. On the other hand, Kenneth Burke writes on ‘‘ Symbolic Action in 
a Poem by Keats,”’ the ‘‘ Ode on a Grecian Urn,” and his article, in spite of extra- 
ordinary form and method of expression, undoubtedly contains considerable 
sound observation. Michael Hamburger writes strikingly enough and with 
occasional insight on ‘‘ Some Aspects of John Donne.” 

On the whole there is a tremendous mingling of vigorous fresh sense and 
nonsense in these articles, and even the most fantastic of them are embroidered 
with sane passages. 
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In an article, ‘‘ The Coming of Age of Caliban,” Eric Newtown makes 
some striking but not unreasonable observations on the individuality of British 
Art. His article is supported by four fairly good photographic reproductions 
of paintings by Graham Sutherland, Henry Moore, Samuel Palmer and Paul 


Nash. 
jl 


DespPITE Foors’ LAUGHTER. Poems by Terence MacSwiney. Gill & Son, Ltd. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

Tue Ovrtpost. By Wilfrid Gibson. Oxford University Press. Price 5s. 

THE SPHERE OF GLASS AND OTHER PoEMs. By John Lehmann. The Hogarth 
Press. Price 3s. 6d. 

There is a great deal of sincerity in the simple statements in these poems 
by Terence MacSwiney, though the old fact emerges that complete sincerity 
is the most difficult thing to achieve in poetry, and its completion as a result 
of sheer intellectual power is a hallmark of greatness in poetry. The three 
opening lines in ‘‘ A Withered Leaf ’’ almost certainly express an emotion sincerely, 
and they do so quite adequately as far as they go, but the partially analytic 
interpretation which follows them is only partially true and sincere. There 
was evidently a reality behind the writing of the poem “ Soul to Soul ’’—a reality 
which, at first sight, the facility of the writing might conceal. “‘ Longing,’ 
“The Path,” “ The Spell,” ‘“ The Moment,” “‘ Utterance,” and “‘ Consummation ”’ 
are all quite good love poems, though not highly poetical, and their youthful 
facility scarcely does justice to their sincerity. ‘A Lover Prays”’ is a good 
poem. MacSwiney’s poetry, however, does not always touch his deepest thought. 
The two best poems in the book are “‘ To the Dead at Eastertide,’ which I have 
seen before in anthologies, and “‘ The Last Page,’’ which has considerable poetic 
merit. ‘“A Terence MacSwiney,”’ by Etienette Beuque, is a very clear and 
interesting French sonnet. The tribute which it conveys was well deserved. 
I balk at two phrases in it—“‘ invaincibles vaincus ”’ and “ volontaire martyre ’’— 
of which we have had so much in Ireland, so much unprecision that does not help ; 
but I speak rather of the terms than of the poet’s meaning. 

Mr. Wilfrid Gibson’s poems are more than competently written. There is 
a dry matter-of-factness about them, and they have plenty of vigour, but yet 
seem to lack poetic sap. Too many of the poems are of the nature of a war- 
reporter's notes expressed in a verse formula—‘ he ’ is the subject in the formula 
ad nauseam, except when ‘he’ is replaced by ‘ she’ in it. 


“He'd broken his good briar, his constant friend,” 
“Last year in sunshine she was plucking flowers,” 


In “ The Summons,” probably the starkest poem in the book there is, to 
me, a lack of home-thrust. Is it simply a lack of emotion which is in the poems ? 
Or is it their formulariness—words too stripped, and form too pruned? There 
is a greater lack in them. Striking circumstances, or a sensational event, or 
idea, do not of themselves make poems, even in the hands of a clever poet, unless 
he has been seeing them truly poetically—something more is required, something 
individual and personal in the seeing, and the quality is, I find, too attenuated 
in the poems by Mr. Wilfrid Gibson. 
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There seems to me to be, on the whole, more of poetry about the eleven 
poems by John Lehmann. They are intellectual and imaginative in quality. 
If Mr. Gibson’s technical precision, and Mr. Lehmann’s intellectual imagination 
and Terence MacSwiney’s emotion could be rolled into one, the result would 
unquestionably be a poet. Jee: 


L’ASCENSION ET. D’AUTRES PomMEs. By Jean, Frémont. Oxford: Joseph 

Vincent. London: Hachette. 5s. net. 

The long prose poem which takes up about one quarter of this work is a 
moving lyrical expression of the poet’s ascent through a nightmare of war and 
suffering to an ultimate divine peace. The form at first sight suggested Claudel, 
but after reading it can be seen that Victor Hugo in his epic rhetorical mood is 
a closer influence. There is, however, a definite individual lyric note which 
a recurrent didacticism impairs somewhat. The shorter poems are musical 
and simple. M. Frémont would seem to wish to revive le vie uwnanime, so dear 
to Jules Romains, combined with an intense faith in the power of poetry 
and the integrity of the poet. “Il faut,’ he says, ‘‘ que tu sois ‘ Toi’ véridique 
et libre.”” Here is stimulating verse which may be a sign-post to the new French 
poetry. fe, Jo lke. 


Wates. Edited by Keidrych Rhys. No. 5. Autumn, 1944. 2s. 6d. 

At the present moment it would be rash to conclude that publishing 
activities in Scotland, Wales and the north of England have a definite literary 
significance. Decentralisation is due in part to war-time conditions, and there 
is no doubt that a great deal of writing during the war years has been stimulated 
by the conditions of universal conscription. When peace returns, we may 
surmise that many young writers of prose and verse will find their total energy 
consumed in the competitive commercial struggle for existence. As a periodical, 
Wales is comprehensive and abreast with the times. There are articles on political 
and economic problems, discussions of Welsh University conditions and criticism 
of the B.B.C. provincial programmes. Lord Clwyd writes on his parliamentary 
experiences, while the possibilities of a Welsh National Theatre are discussed 
by Nigel Heseltine. Mr. Glyn Jones contributes some imaginative war poems 
and there is an interesting, but very brief, article on present-day writing in Welsh 
by J. Gwyn Griffiths. Under the arresting title of Dog, Lapwing and Roebuck, 
Mr. Robert Graves continues his ingenious study of the riddles of Taliesin. His 
speculations and apt fancies are amusing, but they would certainly be regarded 
with horror by a Celtic scholar. Mr. Graves brings us back, in fact, to those 
happy, far off days, when Vallancey and other pioneers indulged in the wildest 
conjectures. 

Like our own Bell, this periodical appeals to country cousins, who wish to 
become acquainted with the pressing problems of our time and to know some- 
thing of the great world outside. But this is not the way in which literary move- 
ments come into being. If Hyde, Yeats and Synge had not known what to 
select and what to reject, their influence would not have been so far-reaching. 
Writers in Scotland have failed to maintain their own traditions because they 
could never make up their minds and keep to a definite aim. The possibility 
of a definite Welsh literary movement becomes less as interests multiply and 
aims become confused. 


I 
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IRIsH POETRY FROM THE ENGLISH Invasion TO 1798. By Russell K. Alspach. 
University of Pennsylvania Press. Oxford University Press. Ios. 6d. 


The title of this American study of our literature is rather ambiguous. It 
would have been simpler if Mr. Alspach had used the much maligned adjective, 
Anglo-Irish, for his study only deals with poetry written in the English language. 
Mr. Alspach, however, has a very definite thesis, for he deals only with poetry 
which, in his view, shows an Irish quality. Such a study must inevitably involve 
the history and chequered fortunes of the English language in this country. Very 
few of our own scholars have, as yet, paid any attention to this very important 
subject, and the gradual spread of the English language throughout Ireland 
is wrapt in obscurity. It is unfortunate, therefore, that Mr. Alspach started 
off with a definite thesis, for very quickly it involves him in endless difficulties. 
In his third chapter, for example, we find him trying to convince us that The 
Land of Cokaygne is not only full of local allusions to monastic conditions in 
Kildare at the time, but is as distinctively Irish as Demi-Gods by James Stephens. 
This, to say the least of it, is highly tendentious. 


In the second half of his study Mr. Alspach deals with the chroniclers, 
historians and translators, who introduced Irish legendary lore into English 
during the late sixteenth, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Here Mr. 
Alspach is on safe ground, but his theories return once more when he comes to 
the pioneer translators of Gaelic poetry in the later half of the eighteenth 
century. He draws attention to that rare book, Poems translated from the Irish 
Language into the English by Charles Wilson. The Union Catalogue of the Library 
of Congress has no record of it; the British Museum catalogue lists no copy. 
We might point out, therefore, as a matter of interest, that there is a copy of 
Wilson’s book in the National Library, Dublin. The title of Charlotte Brooke’s 
book, published in 1789, Reliques of Irish Poetry, is a tribute to the influence 
of Bishop Percy, though Mr. Alspach avoids mention of this fact. His attempt 
to find a really Irish quality in these pioneer translators is not very convincing. 
Charlotte Brooke undoubtedly owed something to the romanticism of Macpherson 
but she was unable to escape from the conventional phraseology of eighteenth 
century verse. Mr. Alspach admits that her prose translations are much superior, 
and indeed the extract which he quotes has a surprising freshness. 


Working within the limitations of a rigid theory, Mr. Alspach has excluded 
all the great Anglo-Irish writers of the eighteenth century from Swift and 
Goldsmith to Sheridan, despite their inevitable influence on the mind of the 
country. By ending his study at the arbitrary political date of 1798, he leaves 
his theory in air, for it is within the last hundred years that the gradual blending 
of Irish and English literary influences began to produce distinctive results. 
Mr. Alspach has failed to realise the importance of oral tradition. The change- 
over did not really begin with the deliberate translations by Wilson, Charlotte 
Brooke and others: it began when the hedge school-masters and popular poets 
attempted to write in English. Their endeavours to reproduce in English the 
metrical effects which belonged to their own Gaelic tradition led to a blundering 
pedantic type of composition, which was ultimately ridiculed by Milliken and 
other wits. But a sympathetic study of these popular effusions, many of them 


still scattered, fragmentary, and uncollected, would surely throw light. on this 
entire subject. 


